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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter, If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him withthe iron hands of the law; ¢f he tells them of cirtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on feariess.—Du For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


—— 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


On Thursday evening last, the Duke of Argyll fulfilled 
his terrible threat of calling attention to the Treaties of 
1856, which he did in a speech of vast learning, infinite 
research, portentous length, and a prosiness only atoned 
for by a burst of rhetoric at the end, very like the bang 
of a penny squib. “The truth is,” his Grace solemnly 
observed, “that we are now witnessing one of those 
great changes in the history of the world which we 
might possibly guide, but which it is absolutely im- 
possible = control. It is a change aoa with 
enormous blessings to an important popula- 
tion of Eastern Europe. And I east thas in the Con- 
ference which is abont to assemble, Her Majesty’s 
Government will look to what is the real interest and 
honour of England, which is to see that a good govern- 
ment is established in the provinces which have been 
liberated by the arms of Russia.” The oration was 
followed by Lord Hammond, who was cruel enough to 
observe that, ‘‘ for all practical purposes, the Treaty of 
1856 was dead. We might hold an inquest over its 
body, pronounce a verdict of misadventure, and decently 
inter it; but it was vain to attempt to resuscitate it.” 
Upon this ensued a general discussion, in the course of 
which Lord Fevers so successfally emptied the 
House, that Lord Derby, who followed him, almost 
apologised for speaking at all. What the Forei 
Secretary had to say was terse, and to the point. e 
have had enough, he argued, of trying to put the 
Turkish Empire on ita legs, and we do not mean to 
make the same attempt we made twenty years ago, with 
the certainty before us that the problem will recar 
again twenty years hence. Lord Stratheden closed the 
evening’s entertainment, by gravely declaring that 
“nothing but the lateness of the hour prevented him 
from replying, point by point, to the serious arraign- 
ment which the noble Duke (of Argyll) had brought 
against the Ottoman Empire,” and the Times is of 
opinion that the debate “ cannot fail to assist in clearing 
the air, and in thus preparing the public mind for the 
discussions of the Conference.” We only hope it may 

80. 





We are glad to see that the merchants and traders 
connected with South Africa have come forward and ex- 
pressed their high sense of Lord Carnarvon’s great 
services a3 Colonial Secretary. When the excitement 
in regard to the Eastern Question has declined, his own 
party, as a rule, will also recognise this fact. He held 
office for four of the most eventful years of Colonial 
administration; and though he pushed some of his 


hobbies—one in particular, Confederation—too far and 
too fast, he a to keep matters smooth, and com- 
mitted wonderfully few mistakes. It is not perhaps 
realised that a Colonial Secretary's life is not the bed of 
roses which it once was. Every Colony of conse. 
quence has now in London its Agent-General, armed 
with vast but indefinite powers, and instructed to bully 
the Minister as much as possible. The Colonial Secre- 
tary is in daily contact with these Agents-General, and 
it is not an easy task to satisfy them. In the old days, 
when the work of the Colonial Office was chiefly is 
spatch-writing and the distribution of much coveted 
tronage, anyone could falfil the duties at Downin 
treet in a creditable manner. But now, when Colonia 
Premiers arrive by every mail steamer with budgets 
of grievances, and when there are resident Agents- 
General who must worry the Minister if they are to do 
their duty, tact, good temper, and many other high 
ualities are required; and it will be some time before 
the Government will find a fit substitute for Lord Car- 
narvon. At any rate, we are sure that he is not about 
to sink into the position ofa mere Pro-Grand Master of 
Freemasons, busied in solving, with the aid of Mr. 
Eneas McIntyre, Q.C., the Grand Registrar, questions 
= masonic ritual propounded by the Grand Orient of 
rance. 





Lord Randolph Charchill’s speech on the County 
Government Bill would be ors A clever, if we could only 
believe it to be sincere, or indeed anything more than 
an escapade. It was sparkling and full of point and 
sting, and we fancy—although the Times considers 
the remark “acrimonious’’—that even Mr. Sclater- 
Booth himself must have laughed at being reminded 
that the business of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Boards is “to legislate for nuisances, and not to 
tinker the British Constitution,” and at hearing-his Bill 
described as a “‘ Brammagem mixture of Radical prin- 
ciples and Conservative precaution,’’ which he had 
“evolved out of his own inner consciousness,” which 
‘‘met no want,” which “ gave no explanation of itself,” 
and which was “a supreme violation of political 
honesty.”’ Evidently his lordship aims at becoming the 
Robert Lowe of the Conservative party, and bids fair to 
become an enfant terrible of no ordinary proportions. 
If the Ministry is to be wise in time, an office will be 
found for this young gentleman which will recall him toa 
proper sense of discipline. “He gained,” he tells us, “tho 
contidence of his constituency in 1874 on the cry of 
‘Defence of our old institutions,’ by which the masses 
enfranchised in 1867 meant beer and the Bible, and others 
more’ profound ”’—including, of course, Lord Randolph 
Churchill himself—“ understood the Church, the House 
of Lords, the rights of property, the sanctity of the 
wills of pious founders, the Jaw of entail, and govern- 
ment by Quarter Sessions.” We ourselves never knew 
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until now that Lord Randolph Ciera’ the 
confidence: of his» constituents; being under the mis-- 
taken impression that the steward of his-noble father 
had told the electorsof Woodstock to return him, and 
that the electors of Woodstock had doneso. Evidently, 
however, he is, on his own showing, a young man of 
most sound and excellent principles. The Ministry must 
overlook this escapade, regarding it as a mere freak—a 
sort of running off with the cotideeuasl helmet—and 
must in fature keep the noble member for Woodstock 
in order by finding him something to do. 


The other night, in discussing the Army Estimates, 
Mr. Hardy made an extraordinary assertion in reply to 
the statement that the English army was over-officered. 
That the English army is over-officered is simply 
notorious—indeed, the Duke of Cambridge, giving 
evidence before the Committee. on Promotion and 
Retirement, admitted as much. But Mr. Hardy, to the 
amazement of everybody, the other night, in the House 
of Commons, produced an audacious document proving 
that the reverse was the case. The proportion of officers 
to men in the English army, when ona peace footing, is 
1 to 26; in war time it is 1 to 35. In France the pro- 
portions are—1 to 24 in peace, and 1 to 64 in war; in 
Germany 1 to 28 in peace, and 1 to 45 in war; in 
Austria 1 to 27 in peace, and 1 to-52 in war; in Italy it 
is 1 to 20. in peace, and 1 to 32 in war ; in America it is 
1 to 17 in peace, and. 1 to 28 in war. Thus, argues Mr. 
Hardy, we have fewer officers than the French, the 


Italians, and the Americans, and only a very few more’ 


than the Germans and the Austrians. But what does 
he include under the term “officer”? Does he include 
civilians as. well as combatants? Moreover, are his 
figures taken in every case from the same level of com- 
parison? Why, above all things, will he not print 
this: return, showing how it has been made up? Then, 
again, why lump all officers in one batch, seeing that 
the complaint is that itis only of some officers that we 
have, as compared with other armies, a monstrous and 
extensive plethora? But, in. spite of Mr. Hardy’s far 
from candid way of laying the facts before the House, 
we must persist in asserting that there is a deplorable 
glut.of officers in the army, especially those of the higher 
grades. For example, of generals on the active list— 
we mercifally leave out of account, those who command 
what Mr. Hardy grotesquely calls the “ non-effective 
services’’—we have 1 for every 2 of our 151 regular: 
regiments, and 204 to spare. Each of these regiments, 
if it liked, might have a lieutenant-general attached to 
it ; and even then there would be 3 over. If we only had 
18 more Paper Sonera we could let each regiment in 
the service have 3 apiece. Every regiment might have 6 
colonels, with 19 to spare ; 15 lieutenant-colonels, with 44 
to spare ; 9 majors, with 116tospare. These are figures 
that are not taken from a scrap of paper carried in an 
oflicial’s waistcoat. pocket, but compiled from Mr. Hardy’s 
own returns, which are accessible to everybody. In the 
face of them we are astounded that he should assert 
the army is not over-officered. 





We wonder whether, when Mr. W. H. Smith comes to 
explain in detail the Navy Estimates, he too will have a 
little bit of paper with a mysterious jumble of figures to 
prove that the Navy is somewhat. under-officered. It 
may be well to state the facts that can be brought 
against these misleading statements of Ministers. So 
far as the number of officers can be ascertained from 
the Navy List, it appears that we have an admiral for 
each 1 of the 297 ships we have in commission, and 
35 admirals to spare for tugs, yachts, store ships, 
training ships, and what not. Then we have 579 
ships of varied size used for coal depéts, harbour service, 
reformatories, chapels, hospitals, customs cruisers, and a 
host of. other purposes. There are, however, so many 


admirals on the list that we could’ let every 2 of these 
ships have 1, and-even then we should have 43 of: these 
gallant. officers unemployed. 


a 
4 ks 


Now'that the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill has. 
been referred to a Select Committee; there is no 
danger of its passing in its present shape. If it 
does, it may eventually do the Government: more harm — 
than many measures ostensibly far more important, for  _ 
it will identify them with the cause of dear meat. The 
Government have framed their Bill in servile conformity 
with the reportrof a Committee which, though-largey we 
take leave to say, was not. very happily: chosen,, and 
which did not call a single Irish witness, though, in 
fact, there are more cattle in Ireland than in England, 
Tt was a: Committee, too, by no means unanimous, A 
powerful minority, composed of Mr. W. E. Forster and — 
several other Liberals of note, steadily opposed itg 
most important. recommendations ;. and. those who reeol-. 
leet the divisions recorded in their report will remember 
that the voting proceeded very much on_ party: lines, 
The witnesses who were called: were by no meams all in, 
favour of going the extreme length proposed in the Billy 
and of virtually excluding foreign live cattle from the 
English market. They must be slaughtered at the port 
of disembarkation. They must, therefore, be eile: as 
soon as they are landed; and no trade:could long bear 
up under such restrictions. We must’ also protest 
against the proposals in the Bill to put plétro-pneumonia 
and foot-and-mouth disease on much the same footing, 
contrary tothe strong opinions of many experts. The 
Duke of Richmond is a farmer himself, and a very good 
one, too. We are afraid that he has made himself in 
this Bill the mouthpiece: of the. market ordinary, and 
that he is not to be convinced. But surely there is.some 
member of the Government with open mind, who can, . 
see the propriety of testing by experience for.a short. 
time a measure based on dubious data, before per- 
manently revolutionising the foreign cattle trade, and 
perhaps for ever injuring it. 


é 





We shall no doubt: bear more of the Albiom Life: Ag-- 
suranee Company; whose affairs have been ‘brought. 
before the Common Pleas Division. Indeed, it is likely, - 
to attain much more fame than its direetors ever: bare: 
gained: for. Its mode of doing business, judging from: 
the manner in which Mr. Jex-Blake was treated, wasabi’ 
once/simple:and. lucrative. A gentleman. is: anxious to 
borrow money; but has no real security to offers Her 
sees the name of a Mr. Howard, who. promises in: the 
newspapers’ easy liberal terms, the sole: security:appar | | 
rently required being a: life policy in an office to be 
selected by the accommodating advertiser. The» office 
named is the Albion, and the insurance:is-duly effected.’ 
Then the liberal Mr. Howard shows himself om further 
acquaintance more exacting. He wants from the hors 
rified borrower a bill of sale on his:furniture, a. guarantee» 
of two sureties for the loan, an assignment of the 
policy, a bond forthe amount, anda declaration of debts) : 
to be made beforea magistrate—in other words, impossible- 
and preposterous'terms. The result:is that the borrower 
will have nothing further to do with the matter, and im 
disgust. allows the premium which he has. paid: to. be: 
forfeited. All this time Howard and the favoured: 
Company are in the closest alliance. He takes a come 
mission of 50 per cent. on the business introduced to the » 
office. Heacts.as theiragent under some half-dozen difa © 
ferent aliases, Gard, Brown, Wood, Rogers, Williams; &e. 
Of course, a jury drew from these facts:the only natural: 
inference, viz., that the effecting of the policy: was 
fraudulent’ transaction. But, before the matter is: 
forgotten, we should like to put two questions suggested: ’ 
by this case, What isthe good of the returns required: » 
to be made to the Board of Trade by life insuranee 
offices if they do not indicate the peculiar character of 
the business carried.on by Companies with. the habits. of 
the Albion Company? And how comes it that a Judge 
of'such experience. as Mr. Justice Field could in an” 
early stage of the case have refused to allow the plaintiff 
in this action to interrogate the Company respecting” 
its mode.of doing business ? 
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“Two Barons of the Exchequer Division have decided 
that Mr. Girdlestone, who brought an action against the 
Brighton Aquarium Company under an obsolete Act of 
George III. for keeping open on Sunday, may pocket the 
2001. penalty, which the law awards to a public-spirited 
informer, and that the defendants were guilty of covin 
or collusion. The learned Barons did not define very 
clearly what covin and collusion are, but, if their mean- 
ing was rightly caught by the reporters, they have 
perhaps pointed out a way in which every Act of the 
odious character of that which has been brought into 
use may be stultified. They say that the first informer 
in the field, not the first who obtains judgment, has an 
indefeasible right to the penalty. What, then, is to hinder 
the sincere friends of institutions threatened by Mr. 
Girdlestone and people of his way of thinking, bringing 
actions, not at all to recover penalties, but with the express 
purpose to prevent the raids of informers? If they are 
not instigated by, and have no communication with, the 
person or institutions whom they desire to protect, how 
can there be said to be covin or collusion? And if they 
take care to be first in issuing a writ, how are they to 
be defeated if the learned Barons are right? It would 
be curious if the public efforts of Mr. Girdlestone directed 
attention to an easy and effectual mode of driving a 
coach-and-six, not only through his favourite statute but 
through several other statutes intended to serve the same 
purpose. Mr. Girdlestone may bring into the field in- 
formers who do not want penalties, and who would be 
ashamed to take them. 





A remarkable robbery of jewels of great value was 
effected on Wednesday night from the house of ‘Sir 
Benjamin Brodie in Surrey. The modus operandi of 
the thieves has not been described, but we may suppose 
that they went to work in the usual simple way. Jewel 
robbery in Surrey is nota complicated art. The thief 
has only to place a ladder against the wall when the 
family is at dinner or at evening prayers, “walk in, 
pocket the object of his search, and walk composedly 
out-again. So far there is nothing singular, we may 
presume, about the ‘robbery of jewels from ‘Brownhall. 
Nor is there anything extraordinary in the fact that the 
robbery was “immediately discovered.” It: generally is 
immediately discovered. And yet ‘this ‘robbery isa 
very remarkable one. ‘or not only did the inmates of 
the house immediately become aware of their loss, but, 
the alarm being given to the police, the robber was 
apprehended with the -whole of ‘the stolen property an 
hisymossession. The intelligent officers »went to the 
nearest ‘railway station, and caught the bold burglar 
quietly taking his ‘ticket for the’ metropolis. He was 
no doubt greatly surprised to-find the order and regu- 
larity of his proceedings interrupted in this way,’ but it 
will be a lesson to him and his comrades in fature not 
to presume too much upon ‘the forbearance of an in- 
telligent constabulary. 





Mr. Justice Denman has, we are glad to notice, given 
a donation of 900/. to the University College Hospital, 
in Gower Street. The sum represents the amount 
received by his lordship, as one of the members of 
Serjeants’ Inn, out of the proceeds of the sale by that 
Society of its realestate in Chancery Lane. Mr. Justice 
Denman evidently regards this as trust money, and— 
failing any specific purpose—has ares it at his own 
discretion to a most excellent end. It remains to be 
seen whether the other Serjeants will follow so admir- 
able an example. Sir Alexander Cockburn, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, and Lord Coleridge have all had their cheques, 
but have not as yet—to the best of our know- 
ledge—applied them to any public purpose. We 
do not, of course, for a moment suggest that in 
selling their estates, when the dissolution of their 
order was threatened, the Serjeants were guilty of any 
breach of trust. But the precedent was a bad one, and 
the City Companies, whose days are all but numbered, | 
will not be slow to notice it. If the Serjeants may sell 
and divide their corporate property, why should not 


the City Guilds do the same? Evidently.a new statute 
of mortmain, suited to modern circumstances, is quite 
as much needed as an Act for the Preservation .of 
Ancient Monuments, or for the Abolition of Compulsory 
Vaccination. | 


THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


It seems that the compact signed at San Stefano on 
Sunday last was not the final treaty of peace, but a sort 
of draft undertaking. The actual treaty is to be con- 
cluded within a fortnight at St. Petersburg itself, and 
during the interval a variety of modifications may be 
introduced which would materially affect the details of 
the agreement. Nor is it probable that the text of the 
document will be communicated to the world at large 
until its formal signature. -All speculations, therefore, 
as to the practical upshot and bearing of the conditions 
which are to regulate the relations of Russia and 
Turkey in the future must be made with considerable 
reserve. Still we may safely assume that we now know 
the general outline of the terms which Russia has 
imposed as the price of peace, and to which Turkey has 
consented. In order to form any opinion as to how far 
these terms are likely to receive the sanction of Europe, 
it is best to consider them by themselves, without 
taking any account for the moment of the collateral 
question whether they do or do not affect British 
interests. In the first place, then, the so-called vassal 
States of Turkey all receive very material advantages. 
Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro are to have their 
independence generally recognised by the Porte, and are 
to receive considerable additions of territory. The 
additions will not correspond to the aspirations enter- 
tained by those States before they entered on the war, 
and will not aggrandise any of them to such an extent 
as to render them formidable by themselves. At 
Bucharest, Belgrade, and Cettinje, there will doubtless 
be grave dissatisfaction when it is found that the peace 
leaves things, in so far as the vassal States are 
concerned, very much as they were. Still sufficient 
concessions have been made to bar any just complaint 
that Russia has neglected the interests of her allies, and 
even if this were not so, Serbs, Roumans, and Mo.te- 
negrins must perforce be content with the share allotted 
to them. Bosnia and the Herzegovina are to be 

aranteed administrative autonomy ; and Thessaly and 

pirus are to be provided with local institutions similar 
to those conferred on Crete in 1868. Meanwhile a 
principality of Bulgaria is to be created. The limits of 
the new State are not yet very clearly defined. It is 
obvious, however, that it-will extend from the Danube 
to far south of the Balkans, and will stretch from the 
7Higean on the west to the Black Sea on the east. This 
Principality, though nominally forming part of the 
Ottoman'Empire, is to be virtually independent. The 
Turks are to diminish their fortresses in Bulgaria, and 
to withdraw all their troops ; the Mussulman population 
are to be compelled, if the terms of the treaty are re- 
ported correctly, to sell theirlands and quit the province 
within two years’ time; and the country is to be ad- 
ministered by a ruler elected for life, with the sanction 
of the Porte, and occupying a similar position ‘to 
that of the old Hospodars of Moldavia. ‘Russia is to 
regain possession of Bessarabia; and Roumania is to 
be compensated for the loss by the cession of the 
Dobrudcha. 

Thus, if the plan of the peace should be carried out, 
the territory intervening between Russia and Turkey in 
Europe will be occupied by five petty independent States, 
separated by mutual jealousies, too weak individually 
to exercise any supremacy over the other, and one and 
all looking to Russia for support and protection. On 


the confines, again, of this belt of small Principalities 
there will lie a number of disaffected provinces still 
subject to the Government of Stambonl, and agitated 
by all the passions of race and religion which have 
heretofore furnished ‘Russia with constant excuses 
for intervention in ‘the affairs of Turkey. “It would bo 
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_ difficult to devise a system better calculated to facilitate 


the gradual extension of Russian dominion over the 
Balkan peninsula. In Asia Minor, Russia annexes the 
most important part of Armenia. It is true that this ces- 
sion of territory, which includes Kars, Batoum, Ardahan, 
and Bajazid, is made in liea of a large portion of the war 
indemnity. Still, for all practical purposes, the result is 
the same whether Armenia be annexed directly or under 
the guise of a bargain. Henceforward the Russians 
will occupy positions from whence they hold the mili- 
tary command of Syria and the Euphrates valley. For 
the next two years Bulgaria is to be held by a Russian 
army, and there seems reason to suppose that this occu- 
pation may be prolonged till Tarkey has paid off the 
whole of the iciemnity, amounting, according to the 
last accounts, to forty millions sterling. As there is no 
reasonable probability of this sum being forthcoming it 
may be expected that either the occupation of Bulgaria 
will be indefinitely protracted or thatthedebt will be liqui- 
dated by greater cessions of territory on the part of the 
Porte. Thasthe net result of the treaty,asat present known, 
is to place Turkey entirely at the mercy of her hereditary 
enemy. With the Russians encamped in Armenia and 
Bulgaria, Turkey, burdened with a crushing load of 
debt, and weakened by the internal disaffection of the 
European provinces still subject to her rule, has no 
possibility of regeneration, and is compelled to owe her 
very existence to the favour of Russia. In other words, 
if the treaty is carried into effect, the Ottoman Empire 
will henceforth exist as a dependency of Russia. This 
seems to us to be the only interpretation that can be 
placed on the treaty of San Stefano. We do not say, 
or pretend to think, that such a solution of the Eastern 
Question is satisfactory to England, or in accordance 
with the true interests of Europe. Still, if it be a fact, 
as we believe it to be, that the effect, if not the object, 
of the Treaty is to reduce Turkey to a state of bondage, 
it is well to recognise this fact as the basis of any 
judgment we may think fit to form. 

Now, even if we had the power to modify the terms 
of peace at our own free will, there are certain con- 
siderations we are bound honestly to bear in mind. 
Unsatisfactory as the arrangement proposed may be, it 
will undoubtedly be an improvement upon that which 
preceded it. No honest man can doubt that, on the 
whole, the European provinces of Turkey will gain by 
their liberation from Ottoman rule, though it would 
be easy to suggest many forms of government more 
conducive to progress and development than a Russian 
Protectorate. But, given the actual position of affairs, 
the practical alternative to acquiescence in the aggran- 
disement of Russia is the re-establishment of Moslem 
authority over European territory ; and of the two evils 
it is impossible, in the interests of humanity, not to 
prefer the former. Again, it is right to remember that 
the terms, as yet ascertained, do not directly touch any 
of those British interests which, even according to the 
theory of the Government, we stand pledged to defend. 
The treaty, we are assured, contains no stipulations 
with regard to the occupation of Constantinople, the 
passage of the Dardanelles, or the surrender of the 
Turkish fleet. There is, as we have pointed out, a 
wide margin left within which fresh claims may be in- 
troduced. Bat, so far, Russia seems to have carefully 
avoided any demand which could furnish an occasion for 
intervention on our part. As amatter of fact, however, we 
have little or no power to modify the treaty. The cal- 
culations of our Foreign Office were always founded on 
a belief that Austria and Germany would never tolerate 
any arrangement by which Russia became, directly or 
indirectly, the dominant Power in European Turkey. 
These calculations, as usual, have proved to be erroneous. 
Both at Berlin and Vienna no serious objection seems 
likely to be raised against the conditions agreed upon 
at San Stefano, and if both Germany and Austria, from 
whatever motives, decline to act, our hands are tied. 
All the naval operations in the world could not dislodge 
the Russians from Bulgaria or Armenia, and we have 
no intention of engaging in a war by land in order to 
drive them back again across the Balkans and the 


Caucasus. Under these circumstances, we see little 
_ in making an outcry against the terms of 

hen we elected,to remain neutral during the war, we 
forfeited the power of arranging what its conclusion 
should be. We wes quite right, as we deem, in not 
intervening. But, not having intervened, we mnat 
accept the consequences of non-intervention. Rusgig 
has conquered, and now uses the right of conquest, If 
we have no intention of undoing the results of the war 
by force, we must simply take them as they stand. To 
complain because the Eastern Question was not settled’ 
at San Stefano to our satisfaction, is at once unworthy 
of our dignity and detrimental to our interests, 


FRANCE AND THE CONGRESS. 


The war in the East has probably excited less di 
interest in France than in any other continentalcountry. — 
On the whole, the sympathy of the French public has 
sided with Russia, not so much from any strong opinion 
as to the merits of the Eastern Question, and still | less 
from any special indignation at the outrages committed 
by the Turks in Bulgaria, as from a general im. 
pression that Russia was the natural enemy of Germany, 
and therefore of necessity ' friend of pe But 
this s thy never assumed any very decided f 
and ittmay faicly be said that the dominant feeling of 
France with respect to the war just concluded wasa ~ 
desire that it might be brought to a close as quicklyand — 
as easily as possible. Whether the war ended in the 
triumph of one belligerent or the other was a matter of 
comparative indifference so long as it ended some- 
how. The main reasons of this indifference were 
threefold. In the first place, the spectacle of a 
European war, in which France was precluded by — 
reason of her recent disasters from taking an 
active or prominent part, was distasteful to 
susceptibilities ; in the second place, the continuance of 
the war threatened the success of the Exhibition, to 
which extraordinary importance is attached in Paris. 
And, lastly, the belief that Germany would take advan- 

e of the complications arising out of the war to 
extend her frontiers to the detriment of France, led 
Frenchmen to deprecate nn could possibly ~~ 
prolong or extend the conflict. Upon this point there 
was no difference of opinion; and thus, throughout all 
the violent party struggles by which France has been 
agitated during the last twelve months, the i | 
policy of the country has never once been made : 
subject of party dispute, or even formed the subject of 
serious controversy. All parties have been that 
the interest of the country was to keep herself clear 
from all participation in the war, either direct or in- 
direct, and to support any agency which might put an 
end to hostilities. Thus up toa recent date the infla- 
ence of France has notoriously been exerted to keep 
England from resorting to any kind of intervention, on the 
ground that such intervention, whatever other results it 
might have, would inevitably protract a war whose pro- 
longation was fraught with danger to French interests. 
The action of the French Foreign Office has been 
the same under the Duke Decazes and M. Waddington; 
and if the Eastern difficulty should, as now seems likely, 
be settled without a European war, the preservation of 
peace will be due in no small part to the pacific atti- 
tude of France. 

Within the last few weeks, however, there has been ® 
decided reaction in French feeling. There is no sug- 
gestion that France should go to war herself in order to 
hinder the aggrandisement of Russia. But the notion 
of Austrian or English intervention by force in the 
settlement of the Eastern crisis has been received W1 
far less disfavour than was the case up to the fall of 
Plevna. The causes of this change of sentiment throw 
considerable light on the part which France is likely t0 
play during the impending negotiations. Most un- 
doubtedly the main canse of the reaction to which we 
refer is to be ‘found in an apprehension—whether 
well or ill founded is not now the question—that 
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the outcome of a general Congress is likely to prove 
injurious to France. Hitherto the calculations of French 
liticians have been based on the assumption that 
ussia, Austria, and Germany were certain to fall out 
whenever the terms of } came to be settled, and 
that their falling out must of necessity render the 
alliance of France an object of competition to one party 
or the other. This assumption has of late been severely 
shaken. Since Prince Bismarck’s speech, it has become 
obvious that Germany does not intend to oppose any 
aggrandisements of Russia at the expense of Turkey, 
and that her authority will be cy to keep Austria 
faithful to the Triple Alliance. It is also manifest that 
Austria has no real intention of going to war with 
Russia, while it seems more than probable that her pro- 
tests against the partition of the Ottoman Empire will 
terminate, as in the case of Poland, by her agreeing to 
share in the division of the spoil. Thus it is, to say the 
least, on the cards, that, if the Congress should meet, 
the three Empires will be found to be virtually agreed 
as to the conditions upon which is to be con- 
cluded, and the anticipation of that contingency has 
created very great uneasiness at Paris. Practically, if 
Austria, Russia, and Germany are at one as to any pro- 
gramme they may propose, their authority in the Congress 
would ensure its acceptance, provided always that the pro- 
mme were not so distasteful to any of the diasentient 
owers that they would be ready to resist it at the risk 
ofwar. Now, short of changes which in the end could 
only be carried out by force, whether sanctioned by a 
Congress or not, there are many proposals which the 
Three Empires might conceivably make without running 
the risk of any rupture of the peace, and which yet 
would prove very unsatisfactory to France. If Germany 
is prepared to support the aggrandisement of Russia in 
the valley of the Danube, and of Austria on the Adriatic, 
it is hard—at all events for Frenchmen—to believe that 
as the price of her support she does not look forward to 
some compensation or other; and any compensation she 
might ask, even if not directly injuring France, could 
hardly fail to affect French interests and suscepti- 
bilities. 

Our meaning may be best explained by referring to a 
report. very current just now in French political circles, 
and which, whether true or false, has had a great effect 
on French feeling. It is said that at the Congress Ger- 
many will support the Russian terms of peace in their 
entirety, and will recommend as necessary counterpoises 
to the aggrandisement of Russia the annexation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina by Austria, and the occu- 
ae of Egypt by England. As an _ equivalent, 

owever, to these augmentations of territory, Prince 
Bismarck, according to the report in question, will pro- 
pose that Belgium, instead of having her neutrality 
guaranteed as at present by the Great Powers, should 
be placed under the military protection of Germany. 
Supposing that such a purpose should be advised by 
Russia and Austria, and should not be objected to b 
Belgium, it is not easy to see how it could be resisted. 
On the other hand, the arrangement is one which 
France would deem, rightly or wrongly, most prejudicial 
to her own welfare. We have no great faith in elaborate 
reports of future intrigues. Indeed, we allude to the 
story not so much for its intrinsic credibility as in order 
to show the kind of peril to which France might un- 
doubtedly be exposed in a Congress in which Austria, 
Russia, and Germany acted together, and in which other 
questions than those immediately concerning the fate of 
Turkey might probably be raised. Whether the peril 
exists or not in reality, its existence is believed in b 
France, and in consequence affects her policy. Indeed, 
the opposition which the idea of any English intervention 
in Egypt has encountered in France is due far less to 
jealousy of our influence in the Levant than toa fear 
lest England should be hindered by her action in Egypt 
from opposing any aggrandisement of Germany in 
Europe. Thus, too, it is the aim and object of French 
policy at present to circumscribe as much as possible 
the scope of the Congress. The more the Conference 
resembles a Court of Record, summoned, not to discuss, 





but to rectify an agreement arranged beforehand, the 
less opening there will be for the introduction of schemes 
not bearing directly on Turkey and Russia. The French 
have not forgotten how the question of Italy was intro- 
duced at the Congress of Paris after the Crimean War ; 
and they are afraid that by following the precedent of 
the Empire the question of Belgium might be brought 
forward at a Congress at Baden-Baden. The instinct, 
therefore, of French diplomacy is to view the meeting of 
a Congress with distrust, and, if it should meet, to 
curtail its operations in as far as possible. This ¢ould 
best be done by accepting any terms that may have been 
concluded without question, even if these terms should 
not be acceptable in themselves. If this is so, it is 
obvious that France cannot be relied upon to support 
any opposition we might wish to offer to the Russian 
terms of peace in the general interest of Europe. 


WAR ARTICLES. 


If the gift of foresight were an attribute of editors, 
it is probable that many of the articles which in 
this month’s magazines would never have seen the ng ht 
of day. It is obvious enough, to anyone at all fami 
with the conduct of periodicals, that most of our current 
reviews were made up under the impression that, by the 
time they appeared, we should be at war or on the eve 
of war. The final conclusion of peace between Turkey 
and Russia has to some extent deprived the war 
articles of the monthly contemporaries of what the 
French call actuality. Still, it would be premature to 
say that the risk of our being involved in war is en- 
tirely removed. Indeed, as that risk was mainly due, 
not so much to external circumstances, as to the temper 
of the British public—or, more correctly speaking, of 
certain classes of the community—it is worth whils to 
examine certain contributions to current literature which 
may fairly be taken as expressing the sentiments of the 
more intelligent portion of the caper with respect to 
the contingency of war. It would be unjust to assume 
that the views of the party which regards the t of 
& war with equanimity, if not with favour, are fairly 
represented by the fustian which passes muster for 
argument in the Daily Telegraph and the. Pall Mall 
Gazette. A juster appreciation of the sentiments which 
actuate our war party may be found in the ine 
articles of the month. Politically, whatever may have 
been the case atmospherically, March came in like a 
lion, and we trust may go out like a lamb. At any 
rate, the magazines, as we have said, were filled with 
articles contemplating the possibility of war. The 
Nineteenth Century, which aims beyond any of its com- 
petitors at discussing the topics of the day, gives 
naturally an exceptional prominence to war-papers ; and 
the current number of this periodical contains three 
remarkable articles, all written by men whose names 
carry weight, and all bearing more or less directly on 
warlike contingencies. As each of these articles, though 
in very different fashion, illustrates certain fallacies or 
delusions which, in our judgment, underlie the whole 
outcry for war, it may be well to point out what is the 
purport of their respective pleadings. 

The one of the three articles in question which will 
excite most attention abroad is that of “ England as a 
Military Power in 1854 and in 1878.” Its author, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, has been officially selected to hold 
high command in the event of our sending out a mili- 
tary expedition. Unusual and ill-advised as is the 
system of nominating generals beforehand to the con- 
tingent command of hypothetical expeditions, no com- 
plaint can be made of the officers designated for this 
dubious distinction. In the case of war public opinion 
would insist on important command being conferred on 
the general who conducted the Ashantee campaign, and 
thus Sir Garnet is well entitled to write with authority 
on the resources of the British army; while, from his 
close relations with our military administrators, his 
views may be understood to be those in favour with the © 
War Office and the Home Generals. Now the gist of 
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Sir Garnet's article is that Hngland was mever 80 
powerful, from a military point of view, “as she is at 
present, or so well able to go to war. It»would be im- 
possible, within the limits of our space; :to. f 
the justice of this theory, even if we had the:materials 
for the task. We confess that our reliance on the 
accuracy of Sir Garnet’s calculations ‘is «somewhat 
shaken when, after being told that, “were war: declared 
to-morrow, 400,000 drilled men would fall, into line ‘if 
required,’ we find that this estimate includes’ 180,000 
volunteers. ‘Still, if, for the sake of »argument, we 
accept the figures as they stand, we fail to see-what'they 
prove. No sane person doubts the possibility of England 
carrying on a great war. We have :done so before, 
when our resources were smaller and our numbers 
fewer ; and, we are convinced, we could do so again. 
But what Sir Garnet overlooks is the absence of the 
motive power which alone could enable us to exert J 
military strength, even if it were immediately available, as 
he assumes to be the case. If we are to go to war with’ 
Russia, in order to hinder her from reaping the fall) 
fruit.of her military successes, we must be:prepared to) 
run the risk of a contest which may well.tax the whole 
resourees. of the ‘Empire. We are not prepared to do 
that; we,shonld .be insane if we were.so prepared,,.as. 
‘any. gain we could possibly hope to securesis utterly dis-| 
proportionate ‘to the loss we should be.certain to. endure. 
Yet, unless we are so prepared, a. demonstration of what; 
Evgland .might do, if she were disposed, «is as idle a, 
boast.as the burden of the music-hall ditty. We may; 
have got the ships, the men, and the money, too ; ‘but if 
we have.no need to use them, and no intention of pay-, 
ing the price required for their use, it is a mere 
piece of braggadocio to vaunt.our possessions. If this be 
the fact, the policy of such an article.as Sir Garnet; 
Wolseley’s, coming from such a quarter at such a time, 
is more than doubtful. Ifthe public at home.are led to} 


believe that we could undertake an important war| 
against a first-class Power without any serious difficult | 
.or danger, they are liable to be most. cruelly deluded.} 


If the public abroad are induced to imagine that! 
England is prepared to risk her fortunes, without the 
gravest cause, in a war of unknown magnitude, the 
misapprehension may be attended with 1 conse- 
quences. We know well what came of France going 
iuto war with “light heart,’’ and we cannot avoid>a 
seuse of.alarm at these glib calculations.of how formid- 
able an.array of troops England might pour forth if she’ 
were so minded. Glorifications of our. potential might} 
and our hypothetical power add nothing to our real 
strength, while they may well lead us to underrate the 
risk that-we have run, and are still running, of drifting 
into war. 
Somewhat, too, for the same reasons, :we feel little: 
sympathy -with Mr. Alfred Tennyson's Jay of the! 
‘‘ Revenge,” which is the second of the Nineteenth 
Oentury’s. war contributions. The poetical meritof this 
effusion is matter of opinion. But Mr. Tennyson, not: 
only as Poet Laureate, butas the most popular.songster of 
the day, will always command a hearing. ‘The “‘Revenge’’’ 
tells us:‘how, in the good old days, Sir Richard Gren-' 
ville, with his one small ship, fought the whole .of ‘the 
Spanish fleet off the Azores. The story maynot be trae. . 
All warlike nations have such legends, most of them. 
apocryphal. But, whether fact or myth, the story is one| 
no Englishman can now read without a sense of pride. 
The moral of the lay is one which those -who ran may | 
read. If our fathers of old were not afraid.of.odds, onal 
as those the Revenge encountered, we, their children, are | 
degenerate if we think of prudence and count the cost of | 
war. We cannot doubt that their pride of -race, their | 
fecling that the England of to-day may be deemed to | 
be unworthy of her past if she shrinks fromany. peril, 
has much to do with the war cry which finds.an echo in 
so many hearts. We have no wish to ‘ight, .but -we 
want. to. show we are not afraid of fighting. “The senti- 
ment 4smot.unnatnral, but is it one that needs stimu-. 
jating»at the present moment ? We deem not; ithe Poot 
Laureate and his school think otherwise. iAnd-rif .war 
Should come, no small part of the responsibility for its 


A 


as oa 
should take to Mr. , Gladstone's article on the “ 


looking after our own interests. 
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coming will rest on these who have.appealed 
like traditions of the. British nation. remedy 
as for allother appeals to false sentiment, is to 

are. A-reluctanee to do this is the objection we 

-aths 

Honour and of Shame,” which constitutes the third - 
the Nineteenth C ’s war trilogy. If-we make -war 
-without cause, Mr. Gladstone teaches us,-we shall be 
treading on the path of shame; if we exert our in. 
fluence at the Congress on -behalf of Euro 
rather than English interests we shall crown oneeal 
with lasting glory. Now we confess that we distrust 


‘equally the policy of going to war or of making peace 


for sentimental objects. Mr, Gladstone is anxious we 
should play the part of the policeman of Europe which 
Prince Bismarck has repudiated for Germany. Weare 
to enforce the observance of moderation, unse 

and liberality on the nations of Europe. But we are 
not.to be armed -with the constable’s truncheon: our 
only weapon is to be ‘the weight of our moral e ; 
Now, as.a matter of fact, the Powers of Europe haye 
their own interests to think of, and will 

not surrender those interests in deference to our 
advice. Moreover, if any Power is to set up as 
the .apostle of self-denial and regard for others. in 
international .affairs, that Power is not England. 
Our past disqualifies us; our present position 
closes our mouths. It is. not given to the possessors of 


‘a world-wide Empire to preach the excellence of modera- 


tion, or to the masters of India to expose the evils of 
foreign domination. Whether for evil or for good, awe 
are a great Power, and we must abide by the logics 
consequences of our Imperial position. Thus all,t 
three articles labour under the defect that they seek.to 
influence our policy by considerations of prestige, or 
vanity, or sentimentalism, not by the one simple rulevf 
The rule may. seema 
narrow one, but in it we find the only solid argument by 
which England can be kept out of unnecessary wars 
urged for prestige or sentiment. All pleas in favour of 
war are best met, not by debating on the sufferings,of 
Bulgaria, the heroism of Montenegro, or the aspirations 
of Greece, but by asking ourselves what possible. good 
England can expect to obtain from a war with Russia 
even approximately commensurate with the i ) 
its cost and risk. And to that question no one of our 
own preachers has even yet attempted to supply an 
answer. ‘ 


OUR MILITARY BUDGET. 


Quoth Mr. Hardy, at the end of his speech on Monday 
night, “‘ this country has.a strong military spirit, noi 
warlike spirit, but .a spirit which is patriotic.” Quite 
‘89, and -we trust he will believe that the criticisms.of 
the Army Estimates we.now have to offer are actuated 
by this same spirit of patriotism. As regards the sum 
asked for, we do not consider it by any means ex- 
travagant at the present critical juncture. It is con- 
siderably in excess of the amount that was fonnd 
sufficient last year, bat Mr. Hardy had little di 
in showing cause for the increased expenditure. : 
he would have probably experienced but slight one: 
tion from either side of the House if he had asked a 
much larger sum. In times of emergency like the 
present, the administration of the army passes.out 
narrow province of party politics into the broad sphere 
of national interests, Liberals are not one inch behint 
Conservatives, Radicals and Tories find a common plat- 
form, in the desire to possess a thoroughly efficient 
force «for the defence of our shores and the pro- 
tection of our colonial interests. As re there- 
fore, the money part of the affair, no one will 
be disposed to charge Mr. Hardy with extravagant 
tendencies merely because the present Estimates 
are higher than those which have been given us.J2 
recent years. Under one head, we even think thathe 
hhas.erred on the side of economy. Without wishing-to 
see the volunteers become a paid force, and. so .dé 


from the fundamental principle of their. organisation, W 
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believe that the time has come for relieving the officers: 
from the heavy expenses which they are compelled to bear: 
in order to maintain the efficiency of their regiments. 
It is.a fact, known to every member of the force, that 
the aeceptance of a commission carries with it an obli- 
gation, tacit but thoroughly understood, to contribute 
handsomely to the regimental funds and other sources 
of expense. This forms the real reason why so few ex- 
officers of the regulars care to aecept commissions in 
the citizen army. Many of them are ready to give the 
nation their services without reward, but they fail to see 
the equity of having to pay so much a-year in addition. 
Now, a strong feeling is growing up among the volun- 
teers in favour of obtaining the services of these very 
officers, and thus we find demand and supply already 
established; but the two cannot come iaantan for want 
of alittle money. Here, then, is a case where there 
seems legitimate room for State aid, and we make no 
doubt that the House would have readily given its 
sanction had Mr. Hardy proposed a much more sub- 
stantial increase to the Estimates under this head. 

The main question, however, for unbiassed critics is 
whether we are getting the worth of our money. The 
sum demanded is certainly a large one, but few would 
be found to object on that score if convinced that it would 
be so expended as to obtain the greatest possible profit 
to the nation. Here at once we plunge into a region of 
grave doubts and serious misgivings. Can our military 
system really be quite perfect: when in a single year 
more than 5,000 men disgrace themselves, and run the 
risk of severe punishment, by desertion? Thearmy is 
a noble profession ; none nobler; perhaps. Why, then, 
this disgraceful annual exodus? This forms a vexed 
question, but about the fact’ there can be no room for 
doubt, as every year the Inspector-General of Recruiting 
has to endeavour to explain away this ugly blot: on the 
character of the English army: Some authorities attri- 
bute it principally to the harshnessof commanding officers. 
Were they less domineering in former times, when “ the 
Smiling Tiger” made the gallant 75th a hell upon earth, 
and when the equally gallant 10th groaned: under an 
eccentric bully ? Yet we did not havethis wholesale de- 
sertion in those days, although it would seem more likely 
undera long-servicesystem than underashort: Mr: Hardy 
and General Whitmore would have us believe that the 
change has resulted solely from the abolition of brand- 
ing. With something quite pathetic in his tone, the 
former said on Monday night that: ‘‘he could not see 
why a man who is a thoroughly bad character, who 
carries off his clothes, who robs and cheats his country, 
should not have the letters B. ©. fixed upon him,’ 
There is one insuperable objection to this suggestion 
which Mr. Hardy cannot fail to perceive on reflection. 
A branded: deserter would bear his punishment for 
life, and be degraded into a hopeless, reckless pariah. 


What effect, then, would the knowledge of the existence: 


of this awful punishment in the army be likely to pro- 
duce on recruiting? Even from a purely practical 
point of view, the proposal is thus at once seen to be 
purely vicious. The true remedy is not of a punitive 
sort. We have experimented only too long with that 
specific, and the result is seen in a steady develop- 
ment of desertion. Why not’resort to the same means 
which, in civil life, are found’ efficacious in retaining 
the services of employés? Give the-soldier a living 
interest in his profession, and make his advancement 
depend solely upon his. own merit: Do this; and 
an important’ step will be taken towards the diminu- 
tion of desertion. There is great. complaint in the 
service at present about the inferiority of the non- 
commissioned: officers, owing to the operation of the 
Short Service Act. There are good 


things, whether the present prevalence of insabordina- 


nen-commissioned officers. 


tion inthe ranks:is in ewer due to. the: tyranny: of 
i many 


- instances; 


matter is, that a very large number of our sergeants and 


corporals are. too’ 
trusted with arbitrary authority. hen inspec 
troops:at-Aldershot last Monday the Duke of Cambridge 
commented u 












insubordination. in the ranks result 


under his charge ag his less scientific predecessor. 


grounds for believing 
the complaint to be well founded. A Horse Guards 
Circular was very recently forwarded to commanding 
Officers of regiments and depdts, asking, amongst other 


the:'| the army: No:doubt this is true. 
auswer was.an emphaticaffirmative, The truth of ‘the 


young and ine ienced. to be en- 
7 ting the 


pon. the anomaly of so many young soldiers 


wearing the badges of corporaland lance-corporal. Had 
the Commander-in-Chief inquired into the matter, he 
would have probably discovered that these youngsters 
had been. promoted for want of more suitable candidates. 
Nor can:a: better state of things be expected until, by 
some radical change of system, we induce good non- 
commissioned: officers to. remain in the army after the ex- 
piration of their six: 
ranks under the commissioned more or less discontented. 
The privates show their dissatisfaction by insubordina- 
tion and desertion; the non-commissioned officers by 
quitting the service-at the first: opportunity. 
that we shall not be considered unpatriotic when 
expressing a belief'that a radical change of system has 
become necessary. 


rs’. service. At present we find all 


We trust 


The great fault’ of Mr: Holms and his school is that 


they compare our military organisation with Continental 
systems. 
on conscription; a principle which nothing less than the 
direst necessity could induce the freedom-loving English 
people to adopt. 

has grown nl 
formerly resulted: from its employment. 
unpleasant sense of wasted energy and wrongly-directed 
ability that we witness these reiterated efforts of the 
member for Hackney to introduce some form of com- 
pulsory military’ servitude. 
get a 
our land forces 'would present a more formidable appear- 
ance. 
popular instinct’ is dead against the employment of | 
legal. compulsion as‘an instrument for forcing unwilling © 
men to fight; 
his friends to accept this fact at once; there is ample: 
work for their-energies in buildimg up a better system 
of voluntary enlistment than that which we now: ' 


Now these latter are almost universally based 


Like the punishment of branding, it 
ete, whatever advantages may have 
It is with an 


Very possibly we should 
great many more men at much less cost ; no doubt 
But the idea can never be realised, because the 


It:would be well were Mr. Holms amd: 


, Some defects are patent. Discontent and 


eLohwelt ene 


incipally from | 


the mingled harshness and familiarity of the non- | 


commissioned officers towards the privates. Perhaps: 
there may also» be some diminution of that spirit of 
camaraderie which: used to knit the officers to the rank: 
and ‘file, 

higher than was the case when: 


officer of the present day thinks so much about os 
e 
chief’ fault; however; undoubtedly lies with the system 


- 


We willingly grant that their professional ° 
attainments are much 
the illustrious: Dowb” figured in the Crimean War. 
But it may bea matter for question whether the British: 


which affords every facility for quitting the army to. - 
non-commissioned officers just when they are becoming - 


really valuable; but holds out no inducement to them te - 
graduated scale of 


remain. Someone has suggested a 
promotion, so thatevery well-conducted and duly quali- 
fied’ sergeant would be certain of advancement in pro- 
portion to his length of service. The idea is well. 
enough, so far as it goes, but we would extend it by 
setting aside, say, a third of the commissions falling 
vacant, in orderto maintain a steady flow from the non- 
commissioned into the commissioned ranks: The most 
vicious’ defect’ in. our military organisation is. its 
acceptance of the theory: that the soldier has 
no feelings or ambitions, except of a sordid sort. 
Recruiting .languishes, on account of the high price 
of labour?) Them add a few pennies per diem to 
the private’s: pay ; he cannot possibly desire a higher 
incentive. This is no satire: One has only to glance 
backwards for twenty or thirty years, to see that when- 
ever® the: price’ of labour has risen the military 
authorities’ have increased their biddings. What is 
the:consequence? General Whitmore tells us that at 
present, when trade ion is grievously oppressing 
the:industriak classes, plenty of ‘“ immature ” join 
But, sooner or later, 
wer shall: be: sure: to have another period « 
prosperity, and then it will be once more given out ox 


of inflated 
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cathedré that the success of army ee oe 
depends upon the eternal laws of supply an demand. 
This, again, is true. If the State has no other induce- 
ments to offer than those which private employers find 
efficacious, we must continue to bid for our men in hard 
cash. Bat if the State could hold out temptations, such 
as social advancement, eee the power of private 
employers, the auction would take a very different form. 
We credit Mr. Hardy, as we credit Mr. Holms, with a 
conscientious desire to give England a thoroughly 
efficient army at the least possible cost. Yet there 
remains @ suspicion that the nation does not get the fall 
value of its money, because our military reforms are 
invariably based on the theory that the British soldier's 
soul never soars above pence. 





THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Considering the short time that Mr. W. H. Smith 
has been at the helm, he must be credited with consider- 
able aptitude for naval administration. The present 
Estimates contain evidence that the business faculty 
which so especially distinguishes the member for West- 
minster is being employed with some profit to the 
country. After all, the work that devolves on a First 
Lord nowadays demands chiefly those very qualities 
which achieve success in commerce. It would be a very 
different matter if the official head of the British Navy 
had to shiver his timbers on the briny ocean, or to belay 
his tackle in the Straits of Madagascar. Then, indeed, 
“little Billee’’ himself might make a better First Lord 
than Mr. Smith. As matters stand, however, shrewd- 
mess, common sense, application, and firmness are the 

nalities most needed in the post ; and as the member for 
estminster unquestionably possesses all these, it cannot 
‘be said that Lord Beaconsfield went much amiss when 
‘he appeased the rising discontent among Conservative 
‘horough members by appointing the most eminent 
among them to our Ministry of Marine. Like the 
Estimates for the army, those for the navy show 
something of an increase, but the amount is much 
dess than in the companion service. Here and 
there we are even disposed to think that the 
“spirit of economy has been allowed too much 
influence. Thus we find that a slight saving 
has been effected by discontinuing the Admiralty con- 
tribution in aid of officers’ messes. What is styled “a 
readjustment” of the staff of the Royal Naval College 
at Greenwich also looks like an attempt at cheeseparing. 
On the other hand, we must credit Mr. Smith with a 
— of really good work in having obtained a couple of 
undred bluejackets without extra cost, their pay being 
made good by a slight reduction in the number of com- 
missioned officers. We are also at one with him about the 
increased rates of pension for seamen and marines. The 
amount is not large, and we have reason to believe that 
this judicious piece of liberality will give great satis. 
faction to the classes immediately concerned. 

Under the important head of shipbuilding, the First 
Lord promises us some formidable additions to the 
strength of the navy before the close of the year. Five 
great ironclads—the Injflexible, Dreadnought, Nelson, 
Northampton, and Orion—are now in course of com- 
: pletion; while the Monarch, Penelope, Lord Clyde, Sultan, 


-and [Repulse are being put into fighting condition. 
“There is also quite a flotilla of corvettes, gunboats, and 


torpedo craft in hand—all the latter except one being 
entrusted to Messrs. Thorneycroft. So far, then, as 
the size and number of her war vessels go, the 
country ought to be able to give a very good account of 
herself by the end of the year. The chief point on which 
we have any misgiving is as to whether we are not 
proceeding too much on the old lines. Many years 
ago hopes were held out that a number of formidable 
torpedo-vessels would be added to the fleet—not mere 
launches like those constructed by Messrs. Thorneycroft, 
but strong cruisers, capable of taking their places in the 
line of battle, and of making long voyages. The 
Vesuvius was an experiment in this direction; but there 





we seem to have halted, for the present Estimates do 
not contain any indication of an intention to continue 
the effort. Now the Vesuvius may possibly be as great 
a failure as some of her hostile critics would have ug to 
believe, but this affords no reason why we should not 
try further experiments with a form of vessel which 
seems to present some special advantages. The 
action in which the Shah and the Asethyst had to 
attack the Huascar, went far to prove that England 
must be prepared to meet strong ironclads in every 
part of the world. Our wooden cruisers have their 
uses, no doubt, and we would not wish to gee 
their number diminished. But it is impossible 
to deny that on the occasion in question it might have 
gone hard with the two British ships had the gunners 
of the Huascar been practised in taking aim. Now, it 
would scarcely be practicable for us, supreme at sea ag 
we are, to maintain a sufficient number of first-class 
ironclads all over the ocean ; while, as for despatchinga 
squadron when occasion demanded, great injury might 
befall our wooden vessels before its arrival. Nor would 
torpedo boats be of any use, inasmuch as they are 
neither adapted for long voyages nor capable of keep. 
ing the sea for any time. What seems wanting is some 
large-sized craft, which should combine the comparative 
cheapness, roominess, and cruising qualities of wooden 
frigates with the offensive and defensive merits of 
ironclads. Could not this end be attained by means of 
a vessel so constructed as to be capable of immersion 
and emersion at will, her bows being armed with a 
sprit-bearing torpedo beneath the water? The idea 
finds favour with some naval constructors ; and although 
certain practical objections exist to its realisation, we 
think it well worth consideration at a time when all 
the maritime forces of the world are undergoing recon- 
struction and reorganisation. 

The human matériel of the navy remains precisely the 
same in number as last year ; 60,000 men of all ranks now 
sail under “the meteor flagof England’’—asplendid force, 
truly, and one which no ole country could show without 
having resort to desperate expedients. It is also matter 
for sincere congratulation to know that Jack is fairly 
satisfied with the treatment he receives from the State. 
Of course, he has his little grievances, and it is said that 
some captains do not exercise the antocratic power 
entrusted to them with due discretion. The warrant 
officers are also accused of excessive severity in the dis- 
charge of their duties. There may probably be some- 
thing of a substantial nature in these complaints, but it is 
necessary to bear in mind that Jack always has been, 
and probably always will be, a confirmed grumbler. 
Strict discipline is imperatively necessary on board ship; 
and although there is such a thing as drawing the reins 
too tightly, less danger results through this cause than 
from fitful relaxation of regulations followed by strained 
severity. We are disposed to think, however, that the rules 
governing leave on shore might be somewhat modified 
without deteriorating discipline. The British man-of- 
warsman is @ very different being to the human bull- 
dog who used to fight our battles at sea. For instance, 
he deposits considerable sums in the savings bank, and 
is in the habit of remitting to his friends. True it is 
that the reckless fellow still shows a taste for strange 
“high jinks” on shore, but there are not wanting facts - 
to suggest that he is gradually being weaned from — 
these curious forms of indulgence. It would seem worth — 
while experimenting, therefore, with a relaxation 
the present leave regulations. At first, there would 
probably be some increase of “dissipation and its ac- 
companying offences. But, when the novelty wore off, 
Jack might come to the conclusion that to get abominably 
drunk among disreputable acquaintances is but a poor 
sort of pleasure after all. 


THE RECORDERSHIP OF LONDON. 


The office of Recorder of London may rank with our 
best examples of an ancient institution which has sur+ 
vived through many changes and been transformed to 
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meet the wants of modern times without any apparent 
break of continuity. We now think of the Recorder 
chiefly as a Judge who does ordinary judicial work with 
a little less pomp and state, but with no less practical 
powers and effect than the Queen’s Justices. Only a 
few ceremonial occasions in the year remind us that he 
is, in the first place, the advocate and spokesman of the 
City. He was the professional depositary and exponent 
of the customs and liberties of London when those 
customs and liberties had political as well as legal im- 
rtance, and were by no means so secure against 
igh-handed encroachment as they are now. And 
this function is put first in the old definition of his 
office given in Stow’s t work on London. 
The Recorder is there set down as “a grave and learned 
lawyer skilled in the customs of the City. Also he is to 
be a chief assistant to the Lord Mayor, for their better 
direction ia matters of justice and law. He taketh 
place in Councils and Courts before any man that hath 
not been Mayor, and learnedly delivereth the sentences 
of the whole Court. . The Mayor and Aldermen 
have therefore used commonly to set forth all other 
business touching the City before the King and Council, 
as also in certain of the King’s Courts, by Mr. Recorder, 
as a chief man endued with wisdom, and eminent for 
eloquence.” This alludes to the special office of 
certifying to the Superior Courts what is the custom of 
the City in cases where such a custom is in question— 
an office which, though of diminished importance, has 
been several times exercised within living memory. The 
Recorder’s equality with the Aldermen in point of 
dignity is guarded by a special right or Pee 
He is entitled ‘‘ to have of the Chamber such vesture, 
lineatam vel penulatum, lined or faced, and as often as 
the Mayor and Aldermen take every year.”” From the 
earliest times in which it can be traced, the office seems 
to have been esteemed one of peculiar hononr, and it has 
been filled by many persons who afterwards attained 
still higher eminence. In the roll of names down to the 
sixteenth century, so far as it is preserved, we find four 
Recorders who became Chief Justices or Chief Barons, 
and one who became Speaker. After the list becomes 
complete, there are many Judges and other persons 
known to fame in various degrees. In 1591, Coke, 
afterwards Chief Justice, and the founder in some sort 
of modern English law, was Recorder; in the first half 
of the following century came Mountague, afterwards 
Chief Justice; Coventry, afterwards Lord Keeper; 
Heneage Finch, afterwards Speaker, and Edward Lord 
ore Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and Lord 
eeper. In later years we find Chief Justice Holt, who 
added a chapter to our commercial law with a boldness 
that more recent judicial legislation can only a7 ; and 
Peter King, who by his subsequent title of Lord King 
is remembered not only as having filled the highest 
judicial offices in the realm, but as the friend and patron 
of Locke. Such a succession of names may well justify 
the boast implied in the ancient precept or dictum con- 
cerning the order, of whom it is said that “ he shall 
be and is wont to be one of the most skilful and virtuous 
apprentices of the law of the whole kingdom.” 

The outgoing Recorder, Mr. Russell Gurney, has 
during a long tenure of the office worthily maintained 
its dignity, deserved the quaint but honourable titles 
' fixed upon the Recorder by the old books, and justified 
the wisdom of those who appointed him. The Mayor 
and Aldermen would have secured a continuance of 
honours to the City and to themselves if they had-filled 
up his place with a worthy successor, and they had the 
opportunity of doing so. In Sir James Stephen they 
had before them a candidate whose election would have 
been alike usefal and creditable to all persons and in- 
stitutions concerned. Not only is he a lawyer who com- 
bines a scientific grasp of legal principles with an 
accurate knowledge of the law in its details, but his 
on knowledge of the criminal law is almost unique. 

robably no man is so thoroughly familiar with, and at 
the same time so superior to, its manifold intricacies and 
technicalities. Whether in its present formless condi- 
tion or in an improved shape largely due to his own 


labours, he would have administered it with the mastery 
and sureness of hand that only comprehensive knowledge 
can give. There can be no reasonable doubt that Sir James 
Stephen was on the merits the best qualifod candidate 
for the Recordership, and there were special reasons at 
this time why the best candidate should be elected. 
That our Judges want solid reinforcement is sufficiently 
certain, but there is another reason touching the 
Mayor and Aldermen more nearly. It is very well 
known to all men outside the Corporation of London 
that the Corporation is upon its trial. Possibly the 
Mayor and Aldermen flatter themselves that the cause 
will not be set down for hearing while the present 
Government is in office, and trust for the rest to the 
chapter of accidents. But the cause will be heard 
some day, and the manner in which the Corporation 
has exercised its various powers and trusts, whose due 
exercise in many cases, and notably in this one, concerns 
far wider interests than those of the City, will assuredly 
bear witness of no small weight. e had almost 
ventured to say more important interests, for it is 
whispered on the west side of where Temple Bar stood 
that the administration of the law of England within 
the whole jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court 
may be compared in importance with the social and 
official predilections of a Lord Mayor who beats the 
time to “Rule Britannia”’ in Exeter Hall, and of a 
dozen and a half of like-minded Aldermen. ; 

But the Lord Mayor and Aldermen took little heed of 
these things. Sir James Stephen has not been Common 
Serjeant; he is not versed in the commonplaces of petty 
popularity ; he has not endeared himself to the hearts 
of the vestryman and Common Councillor by showin 
them how great is the success that may be attaine 
by persevering mediocrity. Sach a career is in no 
way criminal or blameworthy, and we have no 
right to blame it in Sir Thomas Chambers. His 
industry has now been crowned by its finalreward. He 
ploughed the field of civic honours while his competitor 
was engaged in pursuits which for this pur 
much wool-gathering. While Sir Thomas Chambers 
was serving vestries, Sir James Stephen was serving 
the Empire; while Sir Thomas Chambers sat in the 
domestic legislature for the dullest and smallest- 
minded of metropolitan constituencies, Sir James 
Stephen was framing the laws of British India. But 
what was that to the Mayor and Aldermen? Why 
should they trouble themselves for the esteem of the 
outer world? They are compact and irresponsible, 
and make merry while they may. Their policy is 
indeed doubly short-sighted, for by admitting a kind 
of prescriptive claim in the Common Serjeant to be ° 
elected Recorder—a claim which has no foundation in 
ancient custom or practice—the Corporation has virtu- 
ally deprived itself of its discretion, and the 
patronage of the office to the Common Council, by whom _ 
the Common Serjeant is elected. That geestion, how- 
ever, may one of these days be put out of the range of 
practical politics in a way not agreeable either to the 
Common Council or the Corporation. Meanwhile the 
Mayor and Aldermen have done as seemed good in their 
eyes. They have rejected the author of the Indian 
Gridesice Act and the Digest of Criminal Law, and have 
chosen their trusty and well-beloved Common Serjeant, 
‘well known,” in the words of a reporter of the pro- 
ceedings, who obviously wrote without critical intention, 
“‘as the leader of the agitation in favour of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister.”” 





THE ORGANISATION OF LABOUR. 


Even Trades Unionists may some day feel bound to 
acknowledge a debt of gratitude to economists of the 
stamp of Sir Edmund Beckett. The speculations of 
these writers may be—indeed, are, in a great measure— 
philosophically objectionable, but they have the merit 
of stating boldly and nakedly the question at issue be- 
tween the two rival parties in the war of labour, and 
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thus of indirectly helping to clear the minds of some 
anti-Unionists of a great deal of cant. A Unionist, it 
is said—and this is cpa to be fatal to any claim 
that he might have on the sympathy of rational men— 
a Unionist will do no more than the least quantity for 
which he can get the highest pay, and he regulates the 
quality of his work by the same base consideration. 
Now, though this statement must sound unpleasantly to 

rsons unaccustomed to call a spade a spade, we take 
feat to submit that it very fairly expresses the labour- 

ospel of all ordinary people in this world, from a 
Bis op to a “boss.” It is simply the correlate of 
the equally undeniable proposition that no employer pays 
away more than he can help. Whether the task in 
hand be the cure of souls, or the cure of a pair of boots, 
the payee will take as much as he can, and the payer 
surrender as little as he can. In either case the final 
analysis resolves itself into a money question. If any 
generous spirit should prefer to elevate the foregoing 
labour-formula to a higher moral level, and say that the 
real motive in operation is a desire for the highest pay 
for one’s best work, we have not the slightest objection ; 
but then the poor “boss” must benefit by the changed 
definition as much as the successful lawyer or the 
happy purchaser of a “next presentation.” And if a 
workman chooses to fight his employer for that same 
highest pay—why, let him, so longas he refrains from 
personal violence. It is a fair stand-up game of pull- 
devil-pull-baker, in which the weaker side must, and 
very properly too, finally succumb, in accordance with 
those same “laws of political economy ” which people 
like Sir Edmund Beckett are perpetually flourishing in 
the face of the British workman, as if Nature had in- 
vented them for that worthy’s sole and special edifi- 
cation. It is absurd to go on discussing the British 
workman, examining him (metaphorically) with an 
opera-glass, and poking him in the ribs with the point 
of one’s umbrella, as if he ‘were a{hairy rhinoeeros 
at the “‘ Zoo,” and not a being endowed with the same 
logical faculty, the same passions, appetites, and ambi- 
tions, as the meditative critic’s. For if the Fates be 
propitious—so that he may pocket the longest wage for 
the shortest work—our British workman maysome day 
exchange his ‘‘piano and bull-pup” for a semi-grand 
and a thorough-bred hunter; forswear eightpenny 
(which has already supplanted fourpenny) for sparkling 
burgundy ; step from his shilliig boat on the Serpentine 
to the deck of another Sunbeam for a pleasure-trip 
round the globe ; and, finally, survey, as if from some 
golden-floored, serene Olympus, his ancient mates still 
toiling in the dusty plains—perhaps occasionally 
descending to lecture them on “the folly of strikes in a 
faliing market.” 

They are foolish, it may be retorted; strikes are the 
most expensive means possible of settling a dispute ; 
they “‘ruin trade,” and so forth. But the striker may 
also retort, “I care not so long as they don’t ruin 
my individual prospects! Why should I be called upon 
to sacrifice my eae convenience for ‘the public 
a ’ any more than the employer whom I am fighting ? 

‘hat is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
He must be allowed to discover the fact for himself : 
and, even when his demands are unreasonable, we may 
rely upon it that he will stop short of industrial suicide. 
But, ree we contend for the workmen’s absolute 

right to do as they like with their own commodity— 
their labour—we consider it more satisfactory that they 
are already manifesting a decided preference for more 
peaceable modes of settling disputes with their masters, 
l'hey know, and have had cause to lament the fact, 
that it will take years before they can make good the 
enormous losses which they have sustained in conse- 
quence of the strikes of the past twelve months, 
Hence the growing desire for Boards of Conciliation 
and Arbitration—even in the building trades, in which, 
it appears, the system has hitherto been far less popular 
than in the textile trades. For ten ears after 
coe ee was in operation at “Wolverhamp- 

”, 1S chief supporters being the carpenters. In 
1875 it was broken up in consequence of.a dispute 


2 i 
about an umpire. Birmingham, Worcester, and 
Potteries have also had their Boards, but the 
were irregular. The London Operative Brickla 
about 2, strong—have, in the person of their 
energetic secretary, Mr. Coulson, been trying to establish 
an Arbitration Board. The London masons, > to 
the historian of ‘‘ Conciliation”’—Mr. Henry Crompton 
—are the only section of the building trades hostile to 
the new plan; but we think they have manifested a 
friendlier disposition since the publication of Mp, 
Crompton’s book in 1876. Last Saturday, too, the 
“National Association of Master Builders of Great 
Britain” issued its first rules providing for “the fair 
and equitable adjustment of .all differences ’’ concerni 
wages, hours of labour, piecework, overtime, employ. 
ment of non-Union men, and the introduction of 
machinery. It may be inferred from its programme that 
the new council—which contains representatives from 
London, Wolverhampton, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cambridge, Lincoln, Bolton, Crewe, Bradford, 
Leeds, &c.—are both ready and ‘willing to make 
arrangements for joint deliberation with representatives 
from the Workmen’s Unions. The basis of the new 
association is by no means overwide, for a wages 
dispute often turns upon a difference of opinion as 
to the comparative rates of wages in the varions 
districts; and if the object be to prevent a 
strike or lock-out by ascertaining the real facts 
of the case, and publishing them for the information of 
everybody concerned, this can be more satisfactorily 
accomplished by a Joint Board than by any other means, 
Otherwise, the new body would be a rather lop-sided 
organisation ; for, were the masters to attempt a “fair 
and equitable adjustment of all differences,” without first 
hearing the other side, they would reckon without their 
host. If, finally, both the workmen and masters in the 
building trades preferred the ‘ conciliation ” system to 
that of arbitration proper, the constitution of their 
Joint Board would leave nothing to be desired. 
Prominent working-men’s leaders, like Mr. Howell and 
Mr. George Potter, are strongly in favour of some 
scheme of the sort, in which, however, they simply 
reflect the growing opinion of their class. 

The difference between the two aystomemnsy Sentra 
stated thus :—Arbitration generally means decision by 
an umpire, after a dispute has arisen ; while conciliation 
is an attempt to prevent disputes from arising. 
one is associated with the name of Mr. Rupert Kettle; 
the other was first tried by Mr. Mundella, for the Not- 
tingham hosiery trade, seventeen years ago. ‘The Con- 
ciliation Board, with-equal representation for the masters 
and the “hands,” meets frequently, and by its system.of 
sub-committees forces every “ difference ’’ to run a long 
gauntlet of minute inquiry before final submission to 
the standing referee or arbitrator. Indeed, it has been 
found that not one dispute in a hundred ever survives 
this ordeal; in the Nottingham trade, for instance, the 
referee has been very seldom appealed to. Those who 
have paid attention to the subject must have noticed 
the significant fact that last year, when disputes were 
rife all over the country, not a single strike oecurred in 
any trade where the conciliation system was in force. 
More than this, men like Mr. Samuelson, who founded 
the North of England Ironworkers’ Arbitration Board, 
have often given the most emphatic testimony to the 
loyalty and manliness of the operatives in every case of 
a decision against them. ‘He would trust them, he said 
—not long ago—even on such a question as the substi- 
tution of mechanical puddling for hand Jabour ; just the 
sort of very delicate topic which the London builders 
are approaching at this moment. We commend this 
testimony of an experienced employer to people who 
abuse the operative because, like his betters, and for 
the sake of his wife and family, he is anxious to 6¢ 
his labour in the dearest market. Again, these 
Boards are an admirable machinery for ‘the collection 
and dissemination among the employers and the work- 
ing classes, of wide and accurate information on the 
general condition of trade. And, lastly, they are &%- 
tremely useful for bringing the. most intélligent.of the 
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orators who live by agitation. 





PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS. 


Francis Jeffrey on one occasion began a critique in 
the Edinburgh of a new poem by Wordsworth. with the 
phrase, “ This will never do.’’ Those who are competent 
to form an opinion upon the subject. will treat in pre- 
cisely the same brusque manner certain. proposals which 


Sir Stafford Northcote has laid before the Committee of 


the House of Commons appointed. to discover the: best 
method. of hastening the conduct of business in Parlia- 
ment. These proposals will never do. With one ex- 
ception they can effect no appreciable saving of time, 
simply because they do not deal with the causes of time- 
waste. Regarding that exception, we may simply say 
it involves a serious sacrifice of the rights of members, 
and.a grave departure from the old lines of constitutional 
practice. It is a rude, coarse, and unstatesmanlike way 
of dealing with the problem, to assert, as Sir Stafford 
practically does, that the only way to get Parliamentary 
business-done more quickly is for the Government to 
rob private members of the few precious hours now 
allotted to them. In fact, it seems as if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had got his mind into a muddle over 
the very meaning of the words “ public business;’’ He 
deals with the question as if the only public business 
that. could come before the House was Government 
business. As a matter of fact, however, the Bills 
private members promote, not to mention the grievances 
they ventilate, are just as much public business as the 
programme of the Cabinet. 

Sir Stafford Northcote proposes that there must be 
some sure guarantee that the House will always get 
into Committee when Supply is: taken. He wants 
members to give up their right of bringing on motions 
referring to grievances on Mondays, for example, so 
that the Government shall have one clear night for 
getting money voted. He offers, by way of “ compen- 
sation,’ to give members the whole of Friday in each 
week, instead of only part of it, as is the ruleat present— 
that is, he will give them half a night in exchange for a 
whole one. 
journment in Committee the rule that governs similar 
motions in the House. At present the same two 
members in Committee can keep on making motions: of 
this sort as long as they ‘like. In the House such 
motions can only be made once by the same persons. If 
they are defeated, a fresh motion can only be made by 
a new mover and a new seconder, and this rule 
Sir Stafford would apply to debates in Committee as 
well. Another proposal of the Chancellor’s is that 
‘“‘on repeated: motions for reporting progress, it shall be 
only necessary for the minority to pass through the 
lobby.” The time wasted in divisions is, of course, 
considerable, It takes half an hour for a House of 500 
or 600 strong to pass through the lobbies; but as the 
number attending in Committee at the hours when these 
motions for reporting progress are usually made—that 
is about 2 or 3 A.M.—is, as a rule, comparatively small, 
it may be fair to say that each such division will con- 
sume only about ten or fifteen minutes. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer further proposes to make the rule pro- 
hibiting opposed business being taken after half-past 
twelve at. night a standing order. He further desires to 
put “a restriction on the present power of moving 
adjournments at question time.’’ Such are the plans 
whereby Sir Stafford Northcote would improve the 
present method of pushing business through Parliament. 
They are so utterly feeble and beside the mark, they so 
completely fail to pierce the pith of the difficulty, that 
one is tempted to believe their author has never given 
@ serious thought either to the causes of time-waste in 
Parliament, or to the labours of the distinguished Com- 
mittees—those of 1848, 1854, 1861, and 1871—who 


have examined the matter, and pointed out the bearings 
and probable effect of nearly all conceivable remedies. 


operatives to the front, and enabling them to.save the We have said that the 


direction of Union affairs from the hands of glib |’ 


He would also apply to motions for ad- | 


: one of these proposals that 
will be really operative in the desired direction will’ be 
the first. Of course if the Government steals an ad- 
ditional night from private members, it will gain ad- 
ditional time in which to press on Cabinet measures. 
Bat in no way whatever will the methods of conducting 


Parliamentary business be thereby improved. Indeed, 


for that vast department of it which comes under the 
head of private members’ Bills, resolutions of principle, 
and motions.on grievances, the new arrangement would 
leave less time for it than ever. We are not.enamoured 
of the system that permits all kinds of irrelevant 
grievances to be dragged forth on the Supply order. On 
the other hand, we must, unless we are prepared to: 
submit to them, have some way of ventilating grievances 
in the House ; and it is therefore not prudent to sanction 
any whittling down of the grand constitutional principle 
that the statement of grievance shall ever precede the 
granting of Supplies. The evil Sir’ Stafford; North- 
cote ought to have dealt with was the wanton wasting 
of Parliamentary time that might be saved easily 
enough. Yet he has not touched that monstrous ar- 
rangement whereby the principle of a Bill can be debated - 
not once, but five times—namely (1) on the first read- 
ing; (2) on the second reading; (3) on the motion 
that Mr. Speaker do leave the chair and the Honse go 
into Committee ; (4) on a motion of instruction to the 
Committee ; (5) on the motion that the preamble. be 
postponed. Why should not a Bill be committed directly 
after the second reading, the vote on which ought to 
be held finally decisive of the question of principle ? 
This was a point to which the Committee of 1848 gave 
special attention. If Sir Stafford Northcote, for 
example, will turn to the blue-book, in which their 
learned labours are entombed, he will find no less an 
authority than Lord Eversley, better: known as Mr. 
Speaker Shaw-Lefevre, in reply to a question from Sir 
James Graham, condemning the frequent opportunities 
thus offered for needless debate, and holding that “ the 
additional stage now made use of—that of opposing tlie 
Speaker leaving the chair—is one whith is not recog- 
nised by the old practice of the House.’’ His lordship, 
added, “Iam. of opinion that after the House has. once 
decided in favour of the principle of a Bill, nothing, 
should intervene to prevent discussion of its details.” 
Perhaps the most curious thing about Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s suggestions is that he absolutely ignores 
what is called “obstruction.” This Parliamentary, 
plague has disappeared in the meantime—thanks to the 
judicious: bribery of the Home Office, which-have bought 
the silence of Messrs. O’Connor Power and Parnell, by, 
liberating those Fenian prisoners, the setting free of 
whom, when even hinted at by Mr. Gladstone; nearly. 
drove Mr: Cross crazy with patriotic ire: Obstruction 
was only a i air; indeed, now that Mr. James 
Lowther, who was the Parnell of the last. Parliament— 


only he was aloud, noisy, cockcrowing kind of Parnell— 


has been made Irish Secretary, he may be expected to 
deal cleverly with the practitioners of an art of which, 
in its rader forms, he was during Mr. Gladstone’s reign 
so distinguished a. professor. cting the: other 
suggestions thrown out by the Chancellor, little need be 
said. Everybody is in favour of the half-past twelve 
rule, and nobody objects to the rule respecting motions. 
of adjournment in Committee being made the same as, 
that which obtains in regard to similar motions in the. 
‘House. But as long as divisions are permitted at. 


all, the House will surely never agree to such a silly 


proposal as that of merel mares the minority: 
pass through the lobby. Sir Stafford Northcote. forgets; 
that the object of the machinery of division is not x 
one of bare enumeration. . It is devised for the. p e 
of making; a permanent record of the names of 

who take part in it, and in no way can that be carried out, 
‘so easily as by making both sides: pass through opposite 
corridors. What.is precisely meant by imposing. restric- 
tions upon moving adjournments at question time we 
know not.. If we may regard its literal meaning as.the, 
true one, itis to be earnestly hoped that such a gt 
encroachment on the liberties and: powers of the 
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i stontly resisted. This privilege is used solely 
+ the Coreg of forcing Ministers to be frank and 
straightforward in their replies to questions. Without 
it there would be no means of chastening with salutary 
discipline Ministers who gave shuffling or evasive 
answers; and for our part we believe that it is a rare 
event in the course of a Session to see the right exercised 
at all. But the possession of it is valuable to members, 
who can always hold it in terrorem over Governments 
that refuse to afford them reasonable information on 
matters intimately concerning the public} welfare. The 
sum of the whole matter is that the Chancellor’s pro- 

sals are partly good and partly bad. Those that will 
be operative are bad, and those that are good, or at least 
not actively mischievous, will not be appreciably opera- 
tive. 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


While the interests of Great Britain are at stake, or, at 
any rate, while they are believed to be at stake by the 
Pall Mall Gazette and the Daily Telegraph, it is obviously 
impossible that any attention should be paid to minor 
matters of merely domestic interest. The Burials Bill, 
the question of Church Disestablishment, the codification 
of our law, the reform of our criminal procedure, the re- 
adjustment of the franchise, the amendment of the 
Bankruptcy Act, which avowedly is a mere mechanism 
for enabling fraudulent debtors to laugh at their creditors 
—these and other such matters must stand over until 
the Eastern Question bas been settled, if not in accord- 
ance with the inspired scribes of Northumberland Street, 
and the prophets of Fleet Street, at any rate in some 
fashion or another. The Eastern Question, indeed, holds 
at present in very many respects a singular analogy to 
the Tichborne trial. We all know how it must 
end. We all have the same sort of sneaking sympathy 
for the Sublime Porte as the general public had for 
“Sir Roger.” The unthinking portion of the public 
objects to the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, 
exactly as it a few years ago objected to see the “ un- 
happy nobleman now languishing at Dartmoor” “ done 
out of his rights ;’’ and, exactly as the Tichborne trial 
became at last a simple nuisance by the block it caused 
in the ordinary business of Queen’s Bench, so now there 
are several very useful measures of domestic legislation 
standing over, simply because British interests are in 
peril, and nobody exactly knows what British interests 
are 


Amongst the Bills of real value and utility which will 
probably be talked out until they fall in the slaughter of 
the innocents, we are afraid the Libel Law Amend- 
ment Bill must, sooner or later, be included. It is 
a private Bill, but well backed, and amongst its intro- 
ducers are Mr. Cowen, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Waddy. It 
is not a measure we should care to see passed withont 
considerable alteration and amendment. But even as it 
now stands it would considerably improve and reform 
the existing law. The misfortune at present is that no 
one can precisely determine what constitutes a libel and 
what does not. Mr. George Lewis, of Ely Place, 
althougha practising lawyer of someshrewdness and great 
experience, is not exactly an authority on difficult ques- 
tions of law; and we notice that, when asked to define 
what a libel is, he shelters himself under the authority 
of Sir James Stephen. According to Sir James Stephen's 
‘Digest’ anything is a libel “ which consists in the 

ublication of matter which either directly or by 
insinuation or irony tends to expose any person to 
hatred, contempt, or ridicule.”” We do not question the 
authority of Sir James Stephen. A legal opinion which 
is good enough for Mr. George Lewis, of Ely Place, is 
good enough for ourselves. We can only submit with 
all humility, that, if this be indeed the law, the law, if 
not as Mr. Bumble styled it, “an ass,” is, at any rate, 
weak, vague, and uncertain. There is hardly a single 
caricature in Punch, or an unfavourable review of a 
novel or a volume of poems, which is not calculated to 
hold its object up to public ridicule. Was Macaulay’s 
review of Mr. Robert Montgomery in the Edinburgh a 
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libel? Are the attacks of Mr. Paget on TLorg 
Macaulay himself a libel? Was Macaulay’s onslanght 
upon Croker a libel? Was ‘English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers’ libellous? Was ‘ Lothair’ itgelf 
libellous? The only answer is that nobody can 
tell in any given case what may be the verdict of the 
jury. Some time ago we ventured ‘to call attention 
to the fact that a certain more or less well-known 
author had, under assumed names, written favourable 
criticisms of his own book. For doing this—for it wag 
to this, in effect, that our offence amounted—we were 
mulcted in substantial damages. Only a few days ago 
an author sued a publisher for bringing out his book in 
an inferior style. It was urged on behalf of the de- 
fendants that the book was bad and rubbishing, and 
that the author had himself written favourable reviews 
of it. It did not occur to the jury that, if a book is q 
rubbishing book, the publisher ought not to publish it. 
They were impressed by the fact that the author had 
been mean enough to favourably review his own work, 
They accordingly found a verdict for the publisher. 
Indeed, as things at present go, an action for libel is, to 
use @ common but significant phrase, mere matter of 
toss-up. The slightest incident will turn the scale one 
way or the other. A telling speech from an eloquent 
leader, or a little matter of prejudice adroitly introduced, 
is sufficient to decide the case without any reference to 
its merits. 

It will be some time, no doubt, before the law of libel 
is placed upon a satisfactory footing. At present it is 
a mere chaos of haphazard. Anything is a libel which 
the jury may think a‘libel. The other day Mr. De 
Morgan went down to a meeting on Plumstead Com- 
mon, and called a certain solicitor, who had bought some 
enclosed land on the outskirts of the common, a “ public 
robber.” A local paper published, for the benefit and 
amusement of its readers, a verbatim report of Mr. De 
Morgan’s speech. For doing this, the solicitor in 
question sued it for libel, and a special jury has actually 
given him 100]. damages. Now, if, in our judg- 
ment, there is one thing more clear than another, 
it is that a bond fide report of public proceedings 
which appears in a newspaper ought to rank as 
privileged. Indeed, if this were not so, newspapers 
would cease to have a raison d’étre, and it would be 
impossible to let the public know what from day to day 
takes place in the Legislature, in the Law Conrts, and at 
public meetings. It is to this point that Mr. Cowen’s 
Bill is especially addressed, its chief object being to give 
privilege to all bond fide reports of proceedings in courts 
of justice, whether ex parte or not, and of all hes 
made at public meetings lawfully assembled for a lawful 
purpose. This, however, is by no means the only 
difficulty with which the law of libel is beset. Within 
the last few years a class of newspapers has sprung up 
which depends for its very existence on the dissemination 
of private gossip and scandal. We have no wish to refer 
to particular instances or to mention particular papers. 
There are at least a dozen journals at present in full swin 
of which it is simply notorious that they live and 
flourish by attacking private reputation. hen, how. 
ever, the question practically presents itself, as it has” 
during the course of last week, how far attacks of this 
kind should be brought within the grasp of the criminal 
law, we shall find it very difficult to lay down any 
consistent rule. Many years ago Leigh. Hunt, then 
editor of the Hzaminer, called the Prince Regent 
a “fat Adonis,” and, unless we are very much mis- 
taken, was fined 500/. and imprisoned for two years 
for doing so. Were a stout middle-aged gentleman 
in these our own days to complain that a. newspa 
had called him a fat Adonis, and to beg that for having 
thus held him up to ridicule a criminal information 
should be granted against it, he would very deservedly 
be laughed out of court. Let us suppose Mr. Morgan, 
Major Pendennis’s valet and factotum, to have put 
together a comfortable little fortune by usury and other 
disreputable means; let us further suppose him to have 
abandoned menial service, to have ingratiated him 
with the more impecunious portion of the Middlesex 
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magistracy, to have become a Justice of the Peace, a 
deputy-lieutenant, and a colonel of the yeomanry. Let 
us then suppose a paper—whatever may be the motives 
of those. who are responsible for its conduct—to 
call attention to the fact that Colonel Morgan, D.I. 
and J.P., commenced life as a gentleman’s gentleman, 
went on to bill discounting and questionable transactions 
in jewellery, amassed wealth, and so finally settled down 
into a Justice of the Peace, a deputy-lieutenant, a 
colonel, and Consul-General for his Sublime Majesty the 
Sahib of Sahara. Is it a libel to point out facts of this 
kind when their existence is a notorious scandal ? It may 
not perhaps be in good taste to doso. It would be 
more polite, and would show more bonhomie, savoir 
faire, and knowledge of the world, to leta plamp, middle. 
aged, well-to-do, retired usurer alone. But is it a libel 
to remind him how he made his money, any more than 
it was a libel to call the first gentleman in Europe a fat 
Adonis? We have no wish to indicate any precise line 
of demarcation; but we yet think that prosecutions of 
this kind can easily be pushed too far, and that as a rule 
the prosecutor seldom gains much for bis trouble. Onur 
aucestors were not so thin-skinned, and we were not 
then, as now, crowded with nouveauz riches, who, the 
moment a word is said sbont them, scream out as 
if British interests were at stake, or the pillars of the 
Constitution shaken. 

What is wanted is clear enough. Libel, when it 
really amounts to libel, must be put down with a 
stern hand. The responsible person, however, in each 
case, ought not to be, as now, the printer or the pub- 
lisher, but the proprietor, and means ought to be taken 
for properly registering the proprietor of each paper, 
and for preventing, as in a certain well-known instance, 
a fictitious proprietor being put up in his place. Nor 
is this all. If a civil action for libel is brought against 
a paper, security for costs ought to be demanded. 
There are in London one or two attorneys who make a 
living oy commencing fictitious actions against the 
various daily papers. "Fhe moment such a pettifogger 
sees @ paragraph of which it can be even suggested that 
it holds anyone up to ridicule, he calls upon the person 
in question, offers to conduct his case on the principle 
of no cure no pay, and usually makes a nice little bill of 
costs out of the matter. To obviate such scandals, the 
fiat of the Attorney-General or his deputy ought to be 
necessary in all actions or prosecutions against a new- 
spaper ; and should the complainant be unsuccessful, the 
costs of the defence ought to be recoverable against 
him, or, in default of him, against the solicitor by whom 
he appeared to prosecute. 


OPPROBRIOUS. POLITENESSES. 


It might be a question for argument whether it is for 
or against the credit of polite human nature that dis- 
paragement has come to be the recognised meaning of 
80 many words which are complimentary in the dic- 
fionaries. On the one hand, it might be demonstrated 
what a point of malevolence must tip the glibbest 
tongue when the etn epithet comes to 
familiar use, not to extol the quality it represents, but 
to exclude by inference other and more valued qualities ; 
and how prone to hear evil rather than good the ears of 
society must be when the unkinder silent meaning—the 
minus meaning—has been able to make the outspoken 
one its mere vehicle of sound. On the other hand, 
there is room for reply that only a gracious gentleness 
could so temper dispraise as to assimilate it to praise, 
and that to intimate the absence of merits not possessed 
merely by naming a merit that is possessed is a refine- 
ment on the harshness of lan which speaks highly 
for our progress in amenity. The only thing in the 
matter not open to argument, but a mere part of our 
common dialect, is that we possess a number of words 
of @ most affable disguise which are handy for use 
when we feel depreciatory and which are apt to play us 

if we try to put them to their ori 


“ purpose 
and tosay a civil thing by their means. They are espe- 


cially convenient for goodhumoured people: good- 
humoured people have to be a little spitefal sometimes 
like the rest of us, of course—on the “homo sum, I 
must look after my neighbours” principle—and it would 
go against the grain with them to be spiteful spitefully ; 
they want oil to their vinegar, and these bland adjec- 
tives leave no over acid taste in the mouth. And it is 
the goodhumoured people who fall into the snare of 
using them with the manifest intention of putting in 
the best word they can for the unlucky object of their 
goodwill, thus forcing the minus meaning to an inten- 
sity far beyond what malice prepense could have con- 
ferred. 

Call a woman amiable, for instance, with a sneer, you 
are understood to mean that she is vapid and uninterest- 
ing, of weak wit and weak will, but you avow yourself 
speaking hostilely and therefore it remains possible that 
she has some higher moral attributes, and she may even 
be pretty. But call her amiable with visible benevolence 
and it becomes at once certain to your hearers that not 
only is she weak and washy morally and intellectually but 
you can find nothing else in her to twist a compliment 
out of; she is proved a nonentity and a plain one. So, 
describe a man rancoronsly as worthy and you may 
very well be taken to say that he is of a superior 
although disagreeable character, and you need not be 
taken as denying him ability, even high ability: but, 
describe him with affection as worthy, and a decent- 
lived dolt, with nothing much amiss about him if you 
can put up with him, is the image you conjure up. 
Therefore the refinement of skill in impressing the 
minus meaning when you really wish to do so is to 
imitate benevolence and seem glad to find praise to 
bestow. But to imitate a blunder is one of the most 
difficult of simulations; the blunder is almost sure to 
be done too blunderingly: this refinement therefore is 
hard to reach—perhaps impossible. 

The opprobrium power of many of these civilities 
varies very greatly according to the sex of the person 
on whom they are employed, and in some words where 
the opprobrium power is in each application about the 
same the meaning differs considerably. Worthy, for 
example, alters its signification essentially in the femi- 
nine: applied to a woman it indicates, instead of com- 
monplace and rather stupid wellmeaningness with no 
particular reference to personal appearance, a consider- 
able amount of commonplace energy and capacity, un- 
pleasing manners, perhaps ill-temper, and, to say the 
least of it, a decided absence of attractions. ost 
women feel the epithet amiable to be in its solitary self 
the direst disparagement that can be offered a woman, 
but worthy cannot be counted much less effectual, and 
amiable is so far better that it can be mitigated even to 
praise by a judicious accompaniment of adulatory ad- 
jectives, such as “sweet,” “ fascinating,” “ beautiful,” 
‘‘ fashionable,” while worthy fits no mitigation. Sensible 
again is an adjective which is cha by being mas- 
culine or feminine: masculine it involves at worst 
patient dulness, feminine it is as bitter as worthy save 
that it insinuates less of that-commonplace element 
which women, whose ideal nevertheless is the common- 
place, hate most of all, and more of the ill-temper 
which they will, even though innocently arraigned, 

refer to insignificance as their distinction from every- 
dy else in a petticoat. However we must cease to 
occupy ourselves with women in discussing the com. 
pliments that are worse than attacks, for the fact is that, 
saving such complete compliment as goes to the epithets 
“beautiful,” “ pretty,” “graceful,” and so forth, the 
one neutrally appreciative word nice is the only descrip- 
tion they will accept as their due. What it means no 
human being has yet been able to tabulate: therein lies 
its appropriateness, The woman who is not Aphrodite, 
not Pallas, not the queen and mother of the gods, not 
all the Muses or one of them, not the marvel and 
climax of her sex, nor the cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes, is nice, or must hide her head and be nothing. 
Only to her enemies can she be amiable, worthy, sensible 
prudent, well conducted—even, though here there is ay 
approach to a feminine grace, agreeable. 
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Prett. in, is a word of sex. The Venus from 
Milo weal Wiegive you calling her that, though if ever 
woman were not pretty that glory of womanhood in 
stone is she. But what we mean when we call a man 
pretty-we and the victim know. Respectable, why, after 
all, is that a worse word than honourable? But respect- 
able has wn Indicrous, honourable is still a word of 
pride. Genteel was a pretty word once: now, what 
could you say more scarifying of your most hated 
enemy’s darling home with its Gothic towers, its 
Chinese adornments, and its Morrisesque furnitures, 
than to call it genteel ? ee 

The malignity of civility in literary criticism is per- 
haps worst of all. What does the poet whose fine 
frenzy has raked heaven and earth for simile, and some- 
where else for passion and theme, feel when he reads 
himself set down gifted and talented! What does the 
painter who has onut-Titianed Titian plus Turner, and 
aimed at the drawing of Andrea with the refinement of 
Leonardo da Vinci, when his newspaper tells him he is 
clever and his pulette is glowing! And then to have 
spent your heart in an anguish of sonnets, torn from 
you as if you had been a pelican before it was discovered 
that pelicans tore nothing and had fish-bags, and rhymed 
with the care of a Gautier, and to hear, with the public 
of a review, that you are elegant! You rhapsodise and 
ave called correct, you improvise and are called careful! 
You toss in mountains, you foam your paint-tubes away 
in tumultuous rivers beyond the dull brain of Nature 
to conceive, you flash sunlight in after a style that 
would make Captain Shaw send for the engines, or 
drown the landscape in moonshine of a pathos that 
melts yourself into the dampest sympathy, and the 
critic says you are diligent! If he would but be action- 
able! iP he would but be abusive, and therefore knock- 
down-able! But he sticks to the civilest of insults, the 
most opprobrious politenesses, and what can you do? 

Alas! the bland adjectives are the worst of all. They 
have this painful peculiarity that while they have a 
pleasant sense of mildness and forbearance to the user, 
they are to the sufferer from them bitter with a venom 
past that of hate. They are tolerant. And what of 
the tortures of life can be worse than that of being 
tolerated? To be hated, assailed, oppressed, maligned, 
racked, roasted, even despised—in all there is the dig- 
nity of misery and a chance for self-complacency : all 
these can be borne. But to be tolerated ! 

The bland adjectives have great advantages, no doubt. 
But the advantages are all on one side. We employ 
them-with the joy of magnanimity ; we are mild, we 
are forbearing, we are superior; we might have said all 
sorts of ferocious things if we had lost our temper, but 
we have kept our temper and have only spoken 
politely. Thus our conscience is cheerful, and so are 
we, for we have had our explosion and in such a proper 
orderly way. But when these meek little weapons 
have been employed against ourselves we find the 
magnanimity of them decidedly trying; we did not 
want to be forborne with, we did not ask our assailant 
to keep his temper. If he had lost his we might at 
least have the luxury of losing ours. But to be squirted 
with rose-water, to be pelted to bleeding with bons-bons, 
to be reviled with sweet phrases, to be branded with 
compliments—Oh ! ! ! 





LABOURS OF LIVING. 
MISS DARING’S TROUSSEAU. 


_ Of all the problems of modern existence—days at 
home and days abroad, calls and card-leavings, dinner- 
parties, conversaziones and theatricals, etiquette and 
precedence, furnishing and foraging, music and 
musicians, lions and artists, small talk and large sub- 
jects—of all the quagmires that present society spreads 
before its victims to engulf them, dress is the most 
ensnaring, the most maddening, the widest, and there. 
fore the most dangerous field. 

Miss Daring has no fears, however, on the subject. 
e is of a manifestly courageous disposition. Many 


friends have endeavoured to instil into her bosom some : 


wholesome diffidence on the matter of female 


have endeavonred to persuade her that, though its pos. 
sibilities are many, its feasibilities are fewer, but ‘8 


Daring will not believe in the slough which is to her 
invisible, and is rampant in the first free scope that hag 


ad 


: 


been hers since Mrs. Daring forbade the absence of 


petticoats on the score of health. Noone has a right 
to interfere in the‘ purchase of a damsel’s troz 


and Miss Daring is to be married shortly to an art. 


critic, poet, painter, and wit of great powers and 
obscurity. She has been six months at work—for the 


stuff of which alone such garments as Miss Daring’s can 
be made is not to be found in any ordinary shop—but™ 


at last the trousseau is complete, and the happy maiden’ 


is in the proud position of being able to show it off to 


her friends. | 
Of that portion, which in Regent Street shop windows: 
is designated as ‘ladies’ under-clothing,” it is not our 
province to speak ; suffice it to say that we believe it 
to have been of the “ best quality,” of restrained dimen- 


sions, and consisting chiefly of real Valenciennes lace, ° 
But petticoats and stockings, although the first be ~ 
frilled, and the second be of silken web, with creeping 
flower-sprays, are rather necessary than attractive articles’ 
of apparel, and Miss Daring was content to buy them © 


in the shops of fashionable thoroughfares. 
of the trousseau lie elsewhere. 
Miss Daring is of a sandy complexion. 


of a pale blue tone; hence it is perhaps that 


The wonders 


She has 
flaxen hair and insignificant features, with shado res | 
be Ay 


seen fit to choose colours suited to people of strong 


characteristics. But, as we shall hear later, she can 
rectify this fault. Olive green, brick-dust red, faded 
ochre, peacock blue, and yellow of the hue of an omelette, 


are among her favourite colours. They might be good 


colours in themselves, though Miss Daring is not con- 
spicuous for a sure and delicate appreciation of tone; 
be this as it may, they do not suit her. Yet days 


have been passed in the dingy shops of haggling ” 


pawnbrokers, multitudes of dirty wares have been 
turned over, dangers innumerable have been in- 
curred for the sake of this musty green satin, 
this soiled old blonde and questionably real lace, 
this tarnished gilding, and flowery brocade. But 
Miss Daring wins her reward for many a battle and 
precarious half-honr—she has a trousseau such as no 
other girl ever dreamed of before. The costumes serve 
to illustrate every period of history that bas been handed 


down to posterity. The wedding dress itself consists of © 


a garment in cream-coloured satin sewn up like a sack, 
wherein holes are left for the escape of head and arms. 
It isthe Greek costume of the ancients transplanted into 
modern fabrics. A band called a zone encircles waist 
and shoulders, a drapery of lace, soft and coffee-dipped, 
hangs around the figure, but alas, Miss Daring’s is not 
suited to the classical style, neither do satins and laces 
properly counterfeit the material of ancient Greece. Miss 
Daring as a bride is doomed to failure. Let us hope that 
as a wife she will be more satisfactory. In the first halcyon 
hours when the art-critic will diffidently, in the sight of 
sundry first-class railway passengers, call the ambitious 
dresser his own, she will be apparelled in a mustard- 
hued robe of narrow measure, of imperceptible waist 
and bounteous sleeves, while a Gainsborough hat 
broods like a hen over an enormous family of curls 
and bows which it endeavours vainly to hold from 
fluttering too boldly in the breeze. The presence of 
strangers would, we should have imagined, have been 
sufficient to deter the art-critic from any premature or 
untoward expression of his feelings, but Miss Daring 
seems to have but little confidence in his cireumspection 
since she has provided herself with so powerful a barrier 
against all invasion. No one can approach within half 
a yard of the sacred precincts, though, to be sure, not 
even the privileged man who has purchased the right t© 
it, could anyhow enjoy the surface of the lady’s face, 
for Miss Daring does not wear mustard-coloured 
raiment without also wearing the complexion that. best 
may help her to bear it, as well as the tint of hair 
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which may best set it off, and with the costume in 
.question, reddish-gold hair, and cheeks of the right 
tone to suit, are the assortment. It is Miss Daring’s 
theory that of all women’s duties the becomingness of 
their dress stands first, and she holds that to this end no 
means are unworthy. With such convictions the dedy 
is perfectly right not to attempt suiting a mustard- 
coloured tunic to a sandy and freckled complexion. 

There is quite a levée at the little house in Bloomsbury 

on that eventful day of the Daring trousseau show. 
Miss Naive, Miss Quiet, the two Misses Practical, and 
Miss New Ideas are all present, eager for the sight, and 
prolific in unnecessary criticism. “How do you get 
into this,” asks Miss Practical, taking up a roseate 
skirt, whereof the measure can be scarcely more than a 
yard around? ‘Oh, you cannot put it on over your 
head, of course,’ answers the bride. ‘‘ The best way 
is to jump into it. The shock generally does it nicely. 
Only one must be careful not to tear it, for that style of 
dress has to be made of a rather thin stuff, or it will not 
cling to the figure as it should.” ‘‘I see,” answers 
Miss Practical, and she turns up her nose, and laughs a 
cruel laugh; but Miss New Ideas treasures up the ex- 
planation. “I have a dress of that shape made in 
muslin,”’ continues Miss Daring; ‘‘it looks very well. 
I can damp that to make it cling the closer, you see!” 
“You never wear artificial support around the figure, I 
presume?” asks Miss Quiet demurely. ‘‘She would 
scorn the action, would you not?” cries Miss Naive 
gaily, And to this Miss Daring finds no such worthy 
reply as the surmise that the ladies arejoking. “There 
can be no talk of dress as a fine art at all, unless one is 
willing to begin by leaving Nature. alone,” adds she ! 
Miss Naive and Miss Practical wonder how this axiom 
is reconciled with the use of the rouge-pot and the 
blacking pencil. Had they spoken their thought, the 
answer would have been theirs. The becoming must 
ever be our first aim. And Miss Daring thinks rouge 
becoming and the “artificial support ’’ afore-mentioned 
very much the reverse of it. But Miss Practical isa 
little at a loss to comprehend why an Elizabethan cos- 
tume is presently produced where a stiff bodice, lined 
with whalebones, has very much the effect of that which 
Miss Daring has declared to be ignominious. But the 
lady means, perhaps, to illustrate history by her 
apparel, for certainly the modes of all countries, and of 
centuries past, present, and, according to herself, future 
also, are to be found in her ample-wardrobe. She means 
to reform the world in the matter of its women’s dress. 
Let us.hope that she may never succeed ; let us hope also 
that this laudable spirit of self-sacrifice be partly her 
reason for making a show-puppet of herself. 
. Do you never wear heels to your shoes,” asks Miss 
New Ideas, taking up a: pair of curious satin slippers. 
‘* Not with a Greek dress,” replies the autocrat. ‘With 
a powdered costume I should put on these,” holding up 
a pair whose towering pedestals slope from heel to 
instep. ‘‘I wonder you ‘ean walk at two such different 
angles,’’ says Miss Practical, shortly. ‘Il faut souffrir 
pour étre belle” is alone our heroine’s answer ; but, when 
Miss Naive asks which is the right kind of shoe, the 
bride is a little put about, for has she not decreed ten 
minutes ago that the laws of beauty are inflexible, and 
that for no tyrant fushion’s sake ought they to be for 
an instant forgotten? But the fashion of past years is 
not fashion to Miss Daring. Her argument only applies 
to the modes of the present. 

We are inclined to hope that, after marriage, Miss 
Daring may turn attention to the apparelling of her 
house rather than to the disfiguring of herself. Greens 
and blues and yellows, ochres and dull reds, will snit 
the walls of her rooms better than they do her own 
complexion, and we fear lest disappointment:should be 
in store for her with regard to the world’s immediate 


conversion. Fnll Greek folds and tight Empire: frocks, 
large-sleeved coats and ing draperies, Incroyables 
hats and bonnets, will not,we fear, pass muster in the quiet 


onservatism of England, nor ever be suited, moreover, to 


dirty streets and dirty weather, to omnibus drives »and : 
| chronological order in dealing with ‘the affairs of 


metropolitan railways, to cloudy skies and cab.hires. 





LITERATURE. 
— 
GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 

History of the ish People. By John Ri Green, 
Volo The Steanntiastetl the pebinaaea, reei-i608; 
London: Macmillan and Co, 

The history of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
throughout the whole of Europe is fall of movement 
and adventure, and is rich in individual character; 
perhaps in — more clearly than in any other 
country were those times full of rapid changes and of 
national excitement. It was natural that such a period 
should lend itself with especial ease to the pictorial 
treatment of Mr. Green, and no part of his book when 
it first appeared attracted so much attention, or bore 
so many traces of labour, as did the pages which dealt 
with the reign of Elizabeth. We are, however, glad to 
see that Mr. Green has not for that reason concluded 
that this part of his work needed no revision; like a 
good workman, he has delighted in perfecting more what 
was best before. While the additions made to the first 
volume of Mr. Green’s new edition did not materiall 
affect the scope of his book as a whole, the additions 
made to the present volume materially increase the value 
of the work. From the first volame we should have 
concluded that Mr. Green had really reached the end 
of his tether in his early book; the present volume 
give us an increased sense of Mr. Green’s historical 
ability. 

Perhaps the advance really lies in the growth of 
sobriety of judgment, which has enabled qualities which 
previously existed to emerge from the seclusion to which 
they had been condemned and to do their necessary if 
humblework in the larger spherewhich has now been pro- 
vided for them. Mr. Green has taken a wider view of 
the history of the Reformation period than he had taken 
before. He has been content to abandon the-exclusive 
view which he at first held of the primary im nee of 
the “‘ English People.” He has found room for political 
considerations of greater importance than popular enthu- 
siasm could:supply. He has recognised the intricacy of 
political combinations, and has admitted the interaction 
of European affairs. In this way he has in- 
creased the value of his book. Before, it could only 
be regarded as a brilliant essay on some aspects of the 
Reformation period in England; now it eontains an 
accurate and careful sketch of the political conditions of 
Europe which consciously or unconsciously brought the 
English Reformation about. Mr. Green has done this 
without sacrificing any of the spirit of his earlier sketch. 
It increases his claims to be regarded as a master of 
pictorial writing, when we see that he can afford to 
extend his background, and yet leave the picture as 
vivid and as telling as before. 

In his earlier book, the reigns of Edward IV., 
Richard III, and Henry VII., were almost entirely 
omitted. From the Wars of the Roses Mr. Green 
developed at once his theory of the ‘“‘ New Menarchy,” 
and then passed on to the Reformation. In his new 
volume he has fully recognised that the develop- 
ment of England’s European position is one of the 
chief things which has to be traced, and that the 
history of England is not only concerned with her 
internal progress but also with her attitude as a mem- 
ber of the commonwealth of European nations. He 
has absorbed to some degree the large and _ philo- 
sophic spirit of Ranke, and has thereby brought up 
his work to the level of modern eriticism. He 
traces with clearness the influence of England under 
Edward IV. in the contest between France and Bur. 
gundy, and shows how the dynastic conflict in England 
largely depended on continental commotions. He shows 
how the position of Henry VII. in England was guided 
by the struggle of ‘Spain, France, and Austria. He 
allows for the results of the contest between Charles V. 
and Francis I.in determining the course of Henry VITI.'s 
religious policy. Moreover, he adopts a more strictly 
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Scotland and Ireland, and lets us see their influence 
upon events as they passed. Much new matter that 
Dr. Brewer has contributed to a knowledge of the policy 
of Henry VIII. has been incorporated, and the previous 
sketch has been amplified with admirable skill. © 

One of the points in which Mr. Green met with most 
criticism was the oe conveyed in some of his 
titles and headings of chapters. See tee name 
given to the Tudor despotism—“ The New onarchy ”’ 
—was attacked as being misleading. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Green has withdrawn the obnoxious word 
“new,” and has modified the language in which he 
spoke of the change that came over England after the 

ars of the Roses. He now fully recognises the unity 
of the Constitution, and acknowledges that the despotism 
of Henry VIIL., while it strained the Constitution to 
the utmost, was always veiled under legal forms. It 
cherished the English institutions until better days 
were come. During the time of the Tudors the 
question of importance for the English people was 
not one of personal liberty but of national unity. 
The Tudors were substantially at one with their people 
as to the means to be used in maintaining national 
unity, and they worked according to the old constitu- 
tional methods, which willingly lent themselves to their 
hands. Mr. Green now recognises the Tudor period as 
one which furthered the growth of Parliament, so that 
it soon made its power felt under the Stuarts. He 
says :— 

tb the action of the two Houses the Crown seemed to have dis- 
covered a means of carrying its power into regions from which a 
base despotism has often had to shrink. Henry might have dared 
single-handed to break with Rome, or to send Sir Thomas More to 
the block. But without Parliament to back him he could hardly 
have ventured on such an enormous confiscation of property as 
was involved in the suppression of the monasteries, or on such 
changes in the national religion as were brought about by the Ten 
Articles and the Six. . . . Former sovereigns had struggled 
against the claim of the Houses to meddle with the royal 
ministers or with members of the royal houschold. Now Parlia- 
ment was called on by the King himself to attaint his Ministers 
and his Queens. 

Mr. Green has modified his excessive desire to produce 
broad and striking effects. He has shown greater 
sobriety both in his general view of his subject and in 
his treatment of its details. We will take one instance 
of this increased sobriety which runs through the whole 
volume. In his ‘Short History’ he said of Elizabeth, 
“No woman ever lived who was so totally destitute of the 
sentiment of religion.” This sweeping assertion dis- 
appears in his new volume, and we read instead, ‘‘ The 
young Queen was not without a sense of religion; at 
moments of peril or deliverance throughout her reign, 
her acknowledgments of a divine providence took a 
strange depth and earnestness. But she was almost 
wholly destitute of spiritual emotion, or of any conscious- 
ness of the vast questions with which theology strove to 
deal.” We could have wished Mr. Green had gone a 
little further; surely an “earnest acknowledgment of a 
divine providence” deserves to be called a “spiritual 
emotion.” 

We cannot say that Mr. Green is yet entirely accurate, 
but we must not expect too much at once. He still 
seems to confound “livery’’ and ‘‘ maintenance” on 
p- 17; he calls Rizzio Mary’s “ minister,” which is 
misleading ; on p. 246 he makes Philip of Spain “ not yet 
thirty,” and on p. 252 he is “‘ but twenty-six.” These 
are small points ; there is one other small point on which 
we are perplexed. Mr. Green shows an infatuated affec- 
tion for the letter z instead of s. In verbs that come 
from the Greek we can sympathise (or sympathize) with 
him; but “ surprize,” and “ exercize ” are more difficult 
to understand, and when we find the substantive 
“ phraze”’ we are entirely puzzled. 





PETRARCH. 
Petrarch. By Henry Reeve. London: Blackwood and Sons. 


This is one of the series of Foreign Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers, which is being edited by Mrs. Oliphant, a 
which has succeeded Mr. Lucas Collins’ Ancient Classics 


for English Readers. Hitherto the foreign volumes haye 
not been prepared with a a like the same care op 
ability as the ancient ones. he ‘Dante’ and the 
‘Voltaire’ were downright bad, and the ‘ Pascal’ on} 
indifferent. It is, indeed, much more difficult to writea — 
small elementary book that shall not seem entirely un. 
necessary, about a writer so hackneyed and so near at 
hand as Voltaire. The language in the latter case gives 
no excuse, there being twenty persons, perhaps, who 
can read Voltaire in the original, with instruction, 
one who can read Pliny. Itis not quite certain ¢ 
the ends of true scholarship are in any case served 
these facile aids to general conversation, or that it is not 
better to know nothing at all about Horace or Dante 
than, by such helps as this, to be able to assume a 
thorough acquaintance. But in such a many-sided ag 
as ours it would be pedantic to insist on this. The th 
on which such volumes are produced is the same as that 
on which padding is provided for the magazines; they 
give people engaged to the full with other wy: an 
opportunity of knowing enough to be able intelligent 
to follow allusions and detect references in eeualdl 
literature. 
If Mr. Reeve has succeeded better than his prede- 
cessors, it partly is because he had a subject at once 
extremely familiar and extremely remote, for there ig 
robably no writer so famous as Petrarch who is now 
stadied so little. Everybody, it is true, who dabbles in 
Italian reads a few of his world-renowned sonnets to 
Madonna Laura. But these, and the whole of his 
**Canzoniere,” form but a small part of his immense 
literary labours. His epistles, orations, and pbhilo- 
sophical treatises, his huge epic of “ Africa,” his in- 
vectives against priests and princes, his brochures on 
every subject connected with rhetoric and learning—in 
short, all his Latin works—formed the great bulk of 
his legacy to posterity, and for three centuries pre- 
served his name as that of the prince of Renaissance 
literati. Now these lie, dusty and unmoved, in thousands 
of libraries, not because their contents are not in many 
cases vital and valuable, but because the standard of 
taste has changed, and we scorn the things our fore- 
fathers reverenced. It is a very curious fact that, while © 
six folio editions of the Latin prose works of P. 
were printed between 1484 and 1500, seven more 
during the sixteenth century, and three soon after 1600, 
the demand then ceased completely, and no single 
edition was issued during the next 160 years. From 
this point of view he was exclusively a Humanist, and 
when Humanism ceased to exist these masterpieces 
failed to attract attention. We do not think that from 
the standpoint of Petrarch’s deyotion to learning and 
services in the field of scholarship Mr. Reeve has con- 
sidered him quite seriously enough. The few words 
Mr. Symonds has consecrated to the memory of Petrarch 
in his ‘ Revival of Learning’ do much more to make the 
great poet live before us as the ideal lover and patron of 
letters than the chapters in which Mr. Reeve discusses 
the poem of “ Africa’ and the Latin prose works ; for, 
though the latter writes with knowledge and authority, 
and gives us a fairly vivid sketch of the writings them- 
selves, he omits almost entirely to describe that noble 
enthusiasm and elevation of purpose that made Petrarch 
in some sort the prophet of all future culture, and which 
fired his disciples to undertake the purely scholarly and 
antiquarian work for which he was personally unfitted. 
There was an excuse for the extreme veneration which 
the learned world expressed for Petrarch. He 
more than the tact of a poet; he had that penetrative 
intuition of genius that guesses in the dark, and yet is 
right. Landor committed an anachronism when 
made Petrarch discuss Pindar and the tragedians, for 
he knew no Greek. But he hung, it is recorded, over & 
Homer, which had been sent him from Constantinople, 
in a rapture of delight, discerning by instinct the 
treasures it contained, though he could not read a wo 
of it; and at a time when the very name of Plato was 
forgotten, and not a single person in Italy was com 
petent to form an opinion as to the nature of his writing% 
Petrarch fearlessly, and as if by a divine convictios, 
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recorded his belief that they would form the basis of 
modern philosophy. No wonder, then, that when, two 
centuries later, this prophecy was fulfilled, and Italy 
swarmed with Neo-platonist thinkers, the scholars of 
that day looked back to the laurelled poet of Vaucluse 
as to a father and almost as to a divinity. 

The biographer of Petrarch is well-nigh overwhelmed 
with the stock of materials with which he has to deal. 
The poet, persuaded by his contemporaries to look upon 
himeelf as a very remarkable person indeed, thought it 
advisable to leave behind him memorials of the most 
minute and exhaustive kind.. This autobiography took 
the form of an enormons number of letters, addressed in 
earlier life to his friends, and, as these dropped off, to 
such intangible correspondents as the Illustrious Dead 
and Posterity. In thus embalming his life in letters, he 
had regard, no doubt, to the epistles of his great master 
and model, Cicero, and also to the fragmentary cor- 
respondence of Pliny the younger. Mr. Reeve has been, 
it seems to us, a little embarrassed in dealing with this 
mass of subject-matter, and he has not always contrived 
to give his volume that consecutive and developing 
form that is almost essential to a little book of 
this sort. We pass from one epoch in the story to 
another, from one work of the poet to another, too 
capriciously to form a very clear or just estimate of the 
relative positions of the man and his age. Again, we 
must protest against the sentiment with which Mr. 
Reeve opens, and which he bears before him with only 
too fatal consistency, that “it is scarcely necessary to 
say much” of the Italian poetry of Petrarch. Now, 
great a feat as the “ Africa”” may have been, important 
to the scholarship of the age as the Ciceronian discourses 
proved, charming as is the personal attitude of the man 
towards such typical figures as Rienzi, it is precisely 
this despised poetry in the vernacular, these crystalline 
and unrivalled sonnets, these chiselled canzonets, and these 
sublime and weighty “triumphs”’ that form Petrarch’s 
chief claim to preservation. Had he written his Latin 
works alone, he would be merely a name to us, a name 
a little more dignified than that of Poggio, a little more 
classical than that of Philelphus, but still only a name. 
But his Italian poetry, so clear and limpid that it is 
hardly possible to accept its language as that of the 
fourteenth century, has been the fountain-head of all 
succeeding generations of Italian song, and if it just 
misses the greatness of entire sincerity, noble abandon- 
ment to passion, and the loftiest emotions, it claims im- 
mortality as the first perfectly finished and graceful 
product of modern imagination, the herald and prophet 
of all in European literature that is tender, pure, and 
accomplished. 

We have suggested a few points on which Mr. Reeve’s 
book has seemed to us wanting in force ; but it is never 
wanting in knowledge or care. So far from the subject 
being approached in a perfunctory spirit, we are assured 
that the author has long intended to give himself the 
pleasure of writing about Petrarch. He illustrates his 
remarks with citations from various translators, chiefly 
from Macgregor, whose versions of Petrarch are com- 

lete, but harsh and ungainly; the best translations Mr. 

ve quotes are those by Lady Dacre, which rise, in 
some instances, to a very high level indeed. His own 
essays in this direction, of which he gives several ex- 
amples, are often very successful. We may close by 
quoting a remark which seems to us very suggestive, and 
as far as we are aware original. 

No two men could be more unlike, divided as they were by five 
eenturies of time, and by a chasm of opinions wider than the 
eenturies, than Francis, Petrarch and John Stuart Mill. Yet a 
singular chance led them both to choose a retreat nearly at the 
same spot, within a short distance of Avignon. Mill, who wasa 
great pedestrian and botanist, must have explored every part of the 
country once so familiar to Petrarch, including probably the Mount 
Ventoux ; and, what is still more remarkable, both of them were 
attached to the place by an enthusiastic and undying attachment to 
the memory of a woman passionately beloved, invested with all the 
glories of an ideal worship and buried at Avignon. It would be 
eurious to know if Mill had read Petrarch’s letters, which in some 


eutward circumstances bear a resemblance to the incidents of his 
ewn life, 


SIR H. TAYLOR ON WORDSWORTH. 


The Works of Sir Henry Taylor. Vol. V. Critical Essays on 
Poetry. Crime Considered in a Letter to Mr. Gladstone. 
Review of ‘The Subjection of Women.’ Correspondence with 
J.8. Mill. London: C, Kegan Paul and Co. 

There is seldom much to be said about critical essays, 
unless they are more works of art than criticisms, 
except that you agree, or do not agree, with the writer. 
This is generally an invidious and not particularly pro- 
fitable task, but when criticisms are reproduced after an 
interval of forty years, they afford more matter for 
comment. There is a certain historical interest attaching 
to Sir H. Taylor’s critical essays on Wordsworth’s 
poetry, written, one in 1834, and the other in 1841, 
when Wordsworth was still “ Mr.” Wordsworth. We 
read them not so much to learn the critic’s opinion of 
Wordsworth, as to see whether there was anything 
characteristic of the time in the points which he 
selected for disquisition. It was, we should say, charac- 
teristic of the time that Sir H. Taylor should have given 
so much prominence in his criticism to the value of 
Wordsworth’s poetry as a political force. So deeply 
was he impressed with this aspect of the poet’s mission, 
that he was prompted to republish his essays during the 
political commotions of 1849, with the hope that he might 
draw the attention of the French to Wordsworth’s doc- 
trines of true liberty ; and even the present republication 
is prefaced with a remark that Wordsworth’s lessons 
might have been laid to heart by French politicians last 
year. ‘Our great poets,” he says, “ have been perhaps 
our best political philosophers ; and, if the reading and 
study of poetry be put aside by political commotions, it 
is because men lack time to be studious, or because the 
temper of their minds is rendered averse from contem- 
plation, not because our poetry is wanting in applicability 
to such seasons—for, unless I err greatly through par- 
tiality and partial knowledge, the poetry of this country 
(a country pre-eminently poetical) is its chief store- 
house of political wisdom.”’ And again :—“ True 
ness in poetry there is none without wisdom—without 
that wisdom, at least, which errs not widely in the 
philosophy of politics, whether or not it be competent 
to the conduct of affairs.” : 

Very few persons nowadays, we should think, would 
contend that the power of thinking out large political 
problems or great questions in ethics or religion was any 
part of the poet’s peculiar gift. The poet is a prophet, 
and not a thinker; his function is to give voice to con- 
clusions, not to form them. He may be right or he ma 
be wrong in any opinion of which he constitutes himself 
champion, or he may avoid morals and politics altogether ; 
we put all this on one side when we ask ourselves 
whether he is a master of his art. In estimating 
the relative “ greatness ” of Shelley and Wordsworth as 
poets, we should never dream of taking into account 
which upheld the right view of the French Revolution, or 
which had the truer instinct in matters of religion. Sir 
Henry Taylor would not deny Milton the possession of 
“true greatness in poetry ;’’ but we doubt whether he 
would subscribe to the poet’s doctrine of divorce, or say 
that he did not “err widely in the philosophy of 
a ’” when he proposed that England should 

raled in perpetuity by the Rump Parliament without 
considering the wishes of the ple. The great 
merit which Sir Henry Taylor sees alike in Milton’s 
and in Wordsworth’s poetry is their recognition of the 
importance of orders and degrees in a state and their 
condemnation of “‘ Equality.” Only the other day Mr. 
Matthew Arnold essayed to show that Equality had its 
good side, and that orders and degrees their bad 
side, ‘‘ materialising the upper classes, vulgarising the 
middle classes, and brutalising the lower classes.” Mr. 
Arnold may be right or he may be wrong in this view, 
but no one would make it a ground for oaee the 
exquisite grace and tenderness of “ Tristram and Iseult,” 


or the deep passion of “ Sohrab and Rustam;” no one 
would refuse Mr. Arnold the title of a “true” poet 
because he sees good in that 
worth’s opinion, could only 
fasion. 


uality which, in Words- 
he the parent of con- 
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To take in, the very doctrine of freedom concern- 
ing which Wo dsworth prophesied, and which Sir 
Henry Taylor has now twice commended io the attention 
of French politicians. The following ee is quoted 
as embodying the doctrine of “‘ genuine mn: — 
If such theme 

May sort with ee objects, then, dread Power, 

Whose gracious favour is the primal source 

Of ull illumination, may my life 

Express the image of a better time, 

More wise desires, and simpler manners ; nurse 

My heart in genuine freedom: all pure thoughts _ 

Be with me,—so shall thy unfailing love 

Guide, and support, and cheer me to the end! 


The words— 
nurse 
My heart in genuine freedom— 

Sir H. Taylor says, should be repeated with the 
frequency of a daily prayer. That one road to happi- 
ness—the only road, perhaps, though open only to those 
whose constitution permits them to take it—lies in 
temperance of desire, avoidance of futile straining after 
what seems to be beyond our reach, is an ethical precept 
that has at least an element of soundness in it. It is 
the doctrine of the Stoies, and has been accepted and 
practised by many with the happiest results for them- 
selves. But as a political conception of freedom it is 
of very questionable utility. It is compatible with, if it 
does not absolutely enjoin, passive resistance to tyranny 
and acquiescence in the most abject slavery. It is in 
direct antagonism to that spirit of aspiration and manly 
effort without which progress ceases to be possible. 
Freedom of mind isa good thing for the isolated indi- 
vidual who can attain it in perfection; within limits it 
is a thing which every wise man should strive for; but 
as a political principle it favours stagnation, and is as 
widely erroneous a doctrine as could easily be promul- 
gated. 

It is not difficult to see why, in the generation which 
produced the Reform Bill, and held it up with just 
pride in contrast to the French Revolution as an 
example of how changes in matters of government 
could be effected by wise degrees, the lovers of poetry 
should have put forward a claim that poetry was the 
chief storehouse of political wisdom, and that the poets 
were the only true political philosophers. This, as we 
have said, was characteristic of the time. The great 
achievement of the generation lay in politics; and it 
was natural that political wisdom and not artistic 
excellence should be made the recommendation of a 
poet's works to public recognition. Artists and novelists 
also were caught by the spirit of the time, and exerted 
their powers in the cause of political and social change. 
The critics who come after us forty years hence may 
find it equally-easy to explain why in our generation the 
tendency is to estimate poets by the mastery which they 
show over their art. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and General Literature. Ninth Edition. Vol. VII. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 

The last published volume of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ isremarkable for the extent and importance 
of some particular articles, almost of the compass and 
pretension of independent treatises. Among these we 
may single out three as especially noteworthy—one a 
contribution to literature, another to history and 
geography, a third to science. The first, Professor 

ard’s article on the Drama, as a comprehensive review 
of every national drama that has arisen in the world, 
including adequate notices of its principal representa- 
tives, cannot but involve a work which might very well 
have stood by itself. The task is efficiently performed 
in a manner only open to the objection incident to all 
such comprehensive articles, that of necessitating the 
repetition of much already said or to be said under 
biographical heads. The same objection cannot, how- 
ever, be brought against a still more elaborate contribu- 
tion, Mr. R. 8. Poole’s reservoir of accumulated lore 


respecting Egypt, ancient and modern. , 
aeeiiien than Mr. Poole may be found in either sepa. 
rate department of this great subject; but there ig 
probably ss — ¢ nee ies versed in - 
ther. eager thirst for know may~ 
fod disappointed at his reserve in dealing with 
fascinating mysteries of Egyptian chronology ; yet: 
as in other uncertain inquiries, “ honest doubt”’ is: 
bably better than “half the creeds.” Some 
may be taken to the disproportionately copious treat. 
ment of the Mussulman period prior to Mehemet Alj, 
The third great article is Messrs. Wallace and Dyer’s 
essay on the Distribution of Species, in great measune 
a résumé of Mr. Wallace’s important work on the 
subject, but making much use of the recent investiga. 
tions of the Challenger. The latter, we may:remark :en 
passant, are farther illustrated by Sir Wyville Thom. 
son’s article on ‘‘ Dredge.” Among scientific contribu. 
tions not belonging to the domain of physical science, 
two may be singled out as especially remarkable—the 
Rev. Ponsonby Lyons’s “ Dictionary,” and Mr. Sully’s 
‘“Dream.”’ The former, besides an admirably clear 
definition of the office and nature of a dictionary, con. 
tains the most extensive and accurate list of dictionaries 
in all languages ever made. The latter, in addition to 
much acute original speculation, introduces the views of 
the most recent German oneirocritical writers, Scherner 
and Volkelt, not hitherto known in England. Mr. Oscar 
Browning’sarticleon Education may also be named among 
scientific papers, although the writer has for the present 
restricted himself toan accountof the chief theoretical and 
practicaleducationists. Weare surprised to miss Michelet 
from the former category, and Arnold and Horace: Mann 
from the second—omissions which, with other de. 
ficiencies, can only be explained by supposing that = 
of the subject has been postponed to another head. ' 
borderland between science and fancy is ably illustrated 
in Mr. E. B. Tylor’s essay on demonology, and in: Pro. 
fessor Cheyne’s investigation of the Mosaic and other 
myths respecting a universal deluge. Contributions to 
practical technology form, as usual, a large proportion 
of the contents of the volume. Dialling, diving, dyeing, 
distillation are among the more conspicuous. ‘Medicine 
is represented by Dr. Chambers’s admirable article on 
dietetics; chemistry by Professor Clerk Maxwell’s ex- 
amination of the phenomena of diffusion ;  bibli 
by Mr. G. A. Bond’s paper on diplomaties ; and 
matical science by Mr. W. Garnett’s on dynamics. 
Biography, as usual, is a strong point. The most 
elaborate among many excellent articles is perhaps Dr. 
Wallace’s memoir of Descartes. Of the-remai we 
must be content with mentioning two on great lights 
recently extinguished—Professor Jevons’s «miniature 
biography of De Morgan, and Mr.:F. Storr’s of Georgi 
Sand (Madame Dudevant). The former is rema 
for its just appreciation of every side of De Morgan's 
singularly versatile intellect ; the latter, though written 
with great ability and in an excellent .spirit,may be 
criticised for too much attention to minor Piogunghiall 
details, and too little to literary analysis. ‘Taken -alto- 
gether, this volume of the ‘ Encyclopasdia ’ is fully equal 
to any of its predecessors, and guarantees the «main- 
tenance of the high standard hitherto attained sby ‘this 
great national undertaking. 
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CHINA. 


China. A History of the Laws, Manners, and ‘Customs of the 
People. By John Henry Gray, M.A., LL.D., Archdeacon of 
Hongkong. Edited by William Low Gregor. In Two Volumes. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 

Archdeacon Gray has lived for considerably upwards 
of a quarter of a century in the country to the :deserip- — 
tion of which he has devoted these two portly and mis- 
cellaneous volumes. He has acquired a reputation, not 
confined to China, as an accomplished connoisseur of 
objects of native art, and his familiarity with the bazaars 
and curio-stores of Canton, in particular, has often 
been of great service to visitors to that city in their 
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exploration of the artistic treasures of the place. His} 
own. collection of Chinese bric-d-brac is probably 
unrivalled. A portion of it is exhibited in the Crystal 
Palace, and constitutes one, and that not the least 
interesting, feature which attracts the sight-seer to 
Sydenham. Some four years ago, Dr. Gray made: his 
first appearance as an author, but his book, ‘ Walks 
through Canton,’ though full of interesting matter, was 
much marred by a certain — of arf pee 
bas ily disappeared from the more recent and more 
chante vale How far this is the result of the 
improvement which literary exercise brings with it, how 
far it is due to the care and judgment of the editor to 
whom, in his own absence in the East, the author 
entrusted the task of seeing his work through the press, 
we need not stop to inquire. 

We are more concerned to determine the precise 
grounds on which Dr. Gray rests the claims of this work 
to public favour. In the absence of any preface we are 
somewhat at a loss to ascertain the motives which 
prompted its publication. Of the makingof many books 
on China and the Chinese, there seems to be literally 
no end. Tv name only a few of the best known, 
Sir John Davis’s work still holds its ground as a 
tolerably complete compendium of all that the general 
reader cares to know about the country and its people. 
It is old enough, it is true, to have become obsolete by 
this time, had it treated of a people less averse to or in- 
capable of progress than the Chinese, but half a century 
does not suffice to antiquate the exposition of a civilisa- 
tion whose essence seems to be stagnation. The more 
serious student will find the history, geography, system 
of administration, and general economics of the 
Celestial Empire treated with much detail and equal 
dryness in Williams’s ‘Middle Kingdom.’ Doolittle 
has illustrated the social life of the Chinese with more 
or less success in his volumes on that subject. Huc’s 
admirable ‘ L’ Empire Chinois’ combines the information 
to be found in the ordinary books with the narrative of 
a traveller who, in addition to keen powers of observa- 
tion and a sympathetic appreciation of the strange 
people among whom he moved, possessed the literary 
skill and descriptive power requisite to place the record 
of his impressions and experiences im alively and effective 
form before his readers: These and other less known 
works practically exhaust the more popular aspects. of: 
the subject, and hardly leave room for a work like the 
present, which, for the most part, goes again over the 
old: ground already so often traversed. The field is, 
indeed, ample enough to furnish matter for fresh re- 
searches, but no one is fitted to labour in it with 
success who does not possess certain qualifications 
which do not seem to have fallen to the share of Arch- 
deacon Gray. Foremost among these may be reckoned: 
a sound knowledge of the native language, and a keen 
insight into the native character. As far as we can 
gather from the internal evidence supplied by the 
book itself, the author has not even acquired a 
sufficient smattering of the colloquial dialeet of Canton, 
the city in which he has resided for so many 
years, to be able to converse with his native servant. 
Without this power of communicating with them, the 
natives of China, whose modes of thought and motives 
of action differ so largely from our own, must consti- 
tute a hopeless puzzle even to more penetrating ob- 
servers than Dr. Gray, and his estimate of the native 
character is, accordingly, crude and superficial. He 
expresses himself, as a rule, with a caution commendable 
under the cireumstances, and rarely commits himself to 
the enunciation of views of any generality. Some of 
the opinions which he hazards reflect little credit on his 
Sagacity. In quoting, for instance, the opening of the 
Wusung Railway as a proof that the Chinese had broken 
with their past: conservatism, and were at last really 
entering the path of progress, he is’ far from felicitous. 
The Chinese had nothing whatever to do with the con- 
struction of the line. It was. foisted on them by a 


device not over creditable to the originators of the: pro- 
ject. And before Dr: Gray’s words were in print the 
railroad had become the property of the Chinese Govern- 


ment, who, as-soon as the purchase was completed, tore 
a geAlicemntinnaepdediomaesiiaale the line, 

One qualification, indeed, and that a most’ im nt 
one, Dr. Gray possessed for the work which has: 
undertaken, thongh he might, we think, have turned 
it to better account than he has done. He has tra- 
velled through a considerable portion of the Empire, 
and has, in consequence, been brought in contact 
with the natives under circumstances more favour- 
able for observing their peculiarities than could have 
been the case had he only seen them at the open 
ports, where the presence of foreign civilisation has ne- 
cessarily had the effect of modifying to some extent— 
and that not always for the better—the more distinctive 
traits of the national character. The glimpses of travel 
with which he occasionally favours us constitute decidedly : 
the most interesting feature in his book, and we regret 
he has not given more space to them, as he might easily 
have done, by omitting long-winded dissertations on 
Chinese usages and ceremonies, of which we have already 
had more thanenough. He does not, indeed, possess the 
vivacity and the humour which constitute the charm of 
Hue’s work; but the incidents of travel in China are 
so novel and curious as to require little embellishment 
to render the detail of them interesting. Nor is the 
excitement of danger wanting. The foreign traveller 
in China is completely at the mercy of an unfriendly 
and suspicious population, who, though not readily 
moved to overt manifestations of hostility, are cruel and 
implacable when roused by provocation from their 
natural lethargy. Archdeacon Gray, though by tem- 
perament one of the kindliest and most: peaceable of 
men, had more than one narrow. escape with his life 
when travelling in the interior. One. of. his adven- 
tures, which might well have had a. tragic conclu- 
sion, is: not without its comic side, and suggests a- 
comparison with some of the episodes.im the chef 
d@eeuvre of Cervantes. As it is: characteristic of the 
people and the country, we make no apology for giving 
a brief account of it to the reader as an illustration of 
the perils which environ the tourist in the Chinese 
provinces. Inthe year 1862, when the pevuple:of the 
southern provinces were still smarting under the sense. 
of the indignity inflicted by the recent English occupa- 
tion of Canton, Dr. Gray, in company with two mission- 
aries, set out on a tour through the north-west. of the 
province of Kwangtung, with the intention of entering 
the province of Kiangsu by the wild ravine known as 
the Dragon’s Neck. On nearing the gorge they were 
stopped by the elders of the village, who informed them 
that the place was infested by robbers, and that only 
three days before two Chinese had been robbed and 
murdered there. Neglecting the warning, however, 
they pushed on, but had not proceeded very far when 
they encountered a band of robbers some five-and-twenty 
strong. They soon became the centre of a circle of 
muskets, which were pointed at their heads, and one of 
the ruffians came up to the Archdeacon and mptorily 
demanded his clothes. After having do the clerical 
coat and waistcoat, in which the previous wearer, as. he 
feelingly complains, had often addressed his flock,, the 
robber’s cupidity extended to a still more. indispensable 
article of his victim’s outer wardrobe, of which he 
obtained forcible sion, leaving the unhapp 
traveller'in what he himself describes as the “gar 
of Old Gaul.” When the work of spoliation was com- 
pleted, another cut-throat stepped up and. said, “ He 
has had your clothes; now I am going to have your 
life.” But the energy and earnestness with which the 
Archdeacon’s faithful servant, Awa, pleaded for his 
master’s life, saved it for the time. tters, however, 
soon began to look threatening again, and, under the 
belief that their last hour had come, Dr. Gray, at the 
request of his friends, proceeded, to offer up a prayer 
aloud. One of the robbers, imagining that he was. im- 

recating vengeance on the heads of his captors, silenced 
him by a.severe blow. on the head with an oaken stick, 
and soon after it was resolved to. shoot the prisoners. 
Bat the captain of the gang, who had from the 
firsts shown a strange interest in the Archdeacon s. 
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reservation, interposed, and saved their lives. Having 
haahoret them of everything worth taking, the robbers 
then left them to themselves. Their position, though 
being alive 
at all, was far from an enviable one; other gangs 


they might congratulate themselves on 


of desperadoes were known to be in the neighbourhood, 


from whom they might receive still worse treatment 


than they had already received; their guide had dis- 


appeared at the first indication of danger; they were 
a and uncertain as to what road 


ignorant of the country, 
to pursue in order to reach a place of safety. By good 
luck, however, they hit on a road which led them to 
the town of Huet-tee-pie, where a rough crowd quickly 


gathered. They were taken into an opium shop, which 
was immediately filled with the natives rushing into it 
after them in their eagerness to see “the Englishmen 


with the naked legs.” They managed to get away, 


bat when they had got as far as the market-place it was 
suggested to them by some of the leading men of the 


town that they should stand upon a trestle to gratify 
the curiosity of the people. ‘ Whether wisely or not, 
says the Archdeacon, “I refused, declaring that I 
would not be put up like an ox for exhibition.” They 
passed the night in a farmhouse, occupied by @ major 
of “braves” or militia, and which, like all the farms 
in that lawless neighbourhood, was constructed as a 
fortalice. About one in the morning, just as the tired 
traveller was beginning, as he tells us, to realise how 
grateful were the darkness and quiet after so much 
excitement, he heard the footsteps of one softly stealing 
into his room on tip-toe. ‘On calling out ‘Who goes 
there!’”’ to quote his own words, ‘I at once received a 
reassuring reply. ‘Massa, massa, b’long my (it’s 
me) Awa, Awa.’ It was my faithful servant. ‘ You 
no got trows,’ he proceeded to say, somewhat com- 
placently, I thought, considering the nature of 
the statement. ‘You no got trows; that tief he 
take all my chow-chow (baggage), but I got one 
pair clean trows. I see that bobbery (I foresaw 
the mess). I chop-chop (quickly) get that clean 
trows out of my basket, and put inside my jacket. That 
tief man no see. You got no trows.. My pay you (I 
ive them to you). Truly this trows number one 
Tose) clean O! Have wash, have wash. No fear. 
Number one clean O!’ 
the truth of his remarks, put on the Chinese trousers.” 
Eventually the party got se in safety to Canton. 

We wish, as we have said, that Dr. Gray had confined 
himself toa record of his own experiences among the 
Chinese. He has chosen, however, to give us a com- 
plete treatise on the Chinese Empire. With it we have 
no other fault to find than that, in view of the plethora 
of existing and readily-accessible works on the subject, 
we really see no occasion for another addition to the 
long list. The author had abundant materials in his 
notebooks for some interesting magazine articles, or 
for a volume of essays in the style of the admirable 
‘Chinese Sketches’ lately published by Mr. Giles. If, 
however, we are to have a thrice-told tale over again, 
we may allow that Dr. Gray tells it as well as almost 
any of his predecessors. Those who are curious to 
learn something of the leading features of a civilisation 
so unique and strange as that of China may safely take 
him as their guide. Though most of his information 
is second-hand, it is generally trustworthy. But the 
highest recommendation which it isin our power to give 
the work, and with this we dismiss it, is that it is the 
newest on the subject of which it treats. 





A PRISONER OF WAR IN RUSSIA. 


A Prisoner of War in Russia. i 
Refugees va the Red Cnevent Be ol. W.. Senne 't Sie 
Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie. London: Sampson Low and &o. 
The outline of the story narrated in the concluding 
portions of this volume was given in a letter from the 
author himself to the Pall Mall Gazette of January 11, as 
also in a Daily Telegraph article a few days later. 
Captain Coope, formerly of the 7th Fusiliers, accepted a 


Br sates Pinte Sangre eT . 


I got up, and, well assured of 
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colonel’s commission in Baker Pasha’s Gendarmerie, 

The organisation of this force was, as everyone knows, 
necessarily postponed until the latter part of the war; 
and Colonel Coope, in a manner creditable alike to his 
humanity and energy, took charge of an ambulance 
attached to a corps destined for the relief of Plevna, 
After the fight and surrender at Teliche, he was taken 
prisoner, and sent all the way to Novgorod, notwith. 
standing General Gourko’s promise of almost immediate 
release. But though the details which are narrated in 
the present story will doubtless intensify the sympath 

which the public have already felt for Colonel Coope, it 
may be questioned if they willsimilarly affect the antipathy 
against his captors. His hardships might have sorely 
tried the judgment, no less than the temper, of any 
man, were he gifted with the serenity of an angel, the 
patience of Job, and the meekness of Moses. They 
were not only severe; in some cases they were positively 
barbarous. But, after all, they are open to the Russian 
Commander-in-Chief’s recent explanation of the harsh 
treatment which the three English doctors had received 
at the hands of the Russians; they show that a sub. 
ordinate’s abuse of his brief authority is an evil which, 
especially in the case of a huge army, his superior 
officers cannot always prevent, even if they will. - 
Neither the Grand Duke, nor any commander entrusted 
with the final sentence of war prisoners, would have 
approved of the Simnitza officer’s verbal message to 
Colonel Coope’s protest against being locked - in & 
kind of Calcutta ‘‘ Black Hole” with a gang of thieves,. 
The black hole, said that candid functionary, was 
“good enough for Englishmen, and they ought to 
consider themselves lucky to be where they were.” 
Colonel Coope, however, visits the sins of his heartless 
gaolers upon the Russian nation—or, at least, its repre- 
sentatives. Doubtless, too, Colonel Coope’s guardians 
at Novgorod must have told him that they had instrue- 
tions to treat “every ’’ English prisoner with severity; 
but we venture to think that only a prisoner, tried as he 
was, would have taken them at their word. Besides, it 
is not at all clear that the Grand Duke was satisfied in 
his own mind as to the justice of Colonel Coope’s claims 
to be considered a non-combatant. Much of the news- 
paper criticism on this point is beside the mark. It did 
not matter in the least whether the gendarmerie—which 
in Turkey, as elsewhere, would have been a military 
body—existed in reality, or only on paper. Colonel 
Coope and sixteen others were members of the proposed 
force; and some of them were in active military service. 
But if the Russian generals and the St. Petersburg 


authorities are to be acquitted of the charge of bad faith 
and deliberate cruelty towards their English captive, the 
fact remains that some Russian officials were guilty 0 
both. The Grand Duke intended Colonel Coope to be 
treated as an ordinary prisoner of war; his 


gaolers 
treated him like a common criminal. Some of his letters 
to England never reached their destination; and his 
letter to the English Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
lingered & month on its journey. Here is Colonel 
Coope’s portrait of the Grand Dake, and an account of 
his examination by bis Imperial Highness :—- 


The Grand Duke Nicholas is tall, strongly built and soldierly is 
person, but with no indication of capacity, and certainly none of 
refinement, in his countenance. His forehead is narrow, his glance 
fierce, but without penetration: his features are altogether rather 
coarsely and commonly moulded; and, above all, there is in his 
manner a want of that calmness and (so to say) secutity which we 
associate with the possession of supreme rank and unquestioned 
authority. There is something of what I must call bluster about 
him. His brusquerie, however, sometimes relaxes. After a sentence 
pronounced in an almost brutal tone, the next will be courteous and 
almost caressing. He is at any rate an accomplished linguist, and 
it added to the discomfort, not to ssy humiliation, of my position 
that I felt myself so much his inferior in that respect. He 
his interrogatory in French, and pushed it closely and severely. Is 
fact I saw I was on my trial before a not over-well-disposed judge; 
and since I was doing my case injustice by a want of nicety and 
precision in my replies, I begged for tke aid of an English-speaking 
interpreter. Upon this the Grand Duke himself at once add 
me in excellent English, and continued the examination with perfect 
ease and fluency in the same language. a 

“You are one of the gendarmerie organised by Colonel Baker? 

“ Yes, your Imperial Highness.” 

“‘ How came you to be with an ambulance?” 
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“The new gendarmerie existing only on paper, I sought for some 
work to do, and was sent by Mr. Layard to relieve tho refugee 
Turkish and Bulgarian women in the neighbourhoud of Philippo- 

lis. Ambulance No. 5 of the Red Crescent happening to pass 
through Philippopolis just as I had finished my work in that dis- 
trict, I offered. my services to it, and was appointed chef de bran- 
cardiers.” 

‘“‘ Have you any papers? ” 

“No; my port was lost at Kezanlik.” 

“Then you are a colonel in the Turkish army ?” 

“No; my appointment is a civil one. I hold only a legal con- 
tract with the Police Minister, and no commission.” ~ ; : 

“That makes no difference; you have no papers, Your chief, 
Baker Pasha, has taken command of the Turkish cavalry, and is 


causing us great annoyance.” 
“ But your Highness can inquire of Mr. Layard, our ambassador 


at Constantinople, who will assure you that I have not borne arms 
against Russia.” ; 

“T have no need todo that. I am satisfied in my own mind that 
you have told me the truth, because Hakki Pasha’s statement bears 
out your own. But you have no papers; therefore we are justified 
in only looking upon you as a Turkish officer.” Then quite fiercely, 
“You are taken prisoner in plain clothes with the badge of the 
Geneva Convention on your arm, which you have no right to wear. 
And yet you are a colonel in the Turkish army! There is only one 
interpretation we can put upon that.” 

He then looked me savagely in the face for a space of fully two 
minutes. I kept silence from an impression that speech irritated 
him, and endeavoured to sustain his an e with as much re- 
spectful firmness as ible; but the vision of a squad of Russian 
soldiers with levelled rifles, and of a widow and seven children, 
flashed painfully through my brain. It was clear jhe wish+d to 
mistake me for a Turkish spy. After these minutes of silence, 
which seemed to me very long, he resumed— 

“ Have you served in the English army?” 

“Yes, your Highness.” 

“Seen service ?” 

“Te. 

“Where ?” 

. = Hen Crimea ; before so penat 

“‘Where was your regim ent ee 

“On Cathcart’s Hill. 

“You mean Green Hill?” 


“Yes.” 
“And the Turkish army is full of ex-officers of the British 


army?” 

“I was not aware of it.” 

“You will go a prisoner to Russia, where you will remain till 
the end of the war. Take that brassard off your arm.” 

“ May I see Colonel Wellesley ?” 

6 0.” 

The officer in charge untied the brassard from my arm and 
handed it to his Imperial Highness. I was then marched out be- 
tween two Russian sentries. 


This description of the Grand Duke’s manner re- 
sembles that which the Daily News correspondent gave, 
the other day, of his behaviour on the occasion of 
the little hitch that occurred during the march to San 
Stefano. When Skobelev suggested that the delay 
meant a brush with England, His Imperial Highness 
turned his back upon him, shouted, ‘‘Oh, you are a 
madman,” and then spat furiously, as ‘“‘ every Russian 
peasant "’ does, we are told, whenever he wishes to give 
the most emphatic expression to his displeasure and 
disgust. But if His Imperial Highness thus ridiculed 
the notion of a “ brush” with England, why should he 
have so severely punished a stray Anglo-Turkish officer 
—and that officer, too, wearing the badge of the Red 
Crescent P 

The remaining and by much the greater portion of 
the volume contains descriptions of Turkish national 
characteristics ; speculations about the country’s natural 
capabilities, and political and social future ; class abuses ; 
and criticisms on military strategy—all written with the 
ease of a practised writer, with judicial impartiality, and 
the frankness of a soldier. He must be either a dull or 
a too preoccupied reader who, having got through the 
first few pages, does not make up his mind to go on 
steadily until the end. His story about the dogs of 
Stamboul reminds us of a kindly savant of our acquaint- 
ance who lately, in his back-yard, stretched his silken 
umbrella over a favourite hen, as she dutifully sat on her 
€ggs in a heavy shower of rain. Colonel pe loves 
the Stambouli dog—whose apparent dislike of strangers 
1s only an expression of fidelity to its native patrons :— 


Has one of these animals given birth to a litter of puppies? 
The interesting event is no sooner observed than some grave 
harries out, with quite unwonted precipitation, bearing a basket, 
*ometimes lined with straw or tow, in which he anxiously deposits 


the young brood, under the complacent surveillance of the mother, 
leaving the whole family then snugly ensconced in some convenient 
mudhole in the middle of the satehy. It may in one sense jar 
with my account of the affectionate relations existing between the 
dogs and men of Constantinople that a proposition was lately made 
to the authorities to establish a kid-glove manufactory on Govern- 
ment account, the raw material to consist of the skin of new-born 
puppies. In another sense, however, the incident rather confirms 
my description, for the Turkish officials rejected the suggestion 
with horror. Besides, the projector of the impious scheme was 
a Greek. 

The people, too, are very punctilious in their religious 
observances. During the fast of the Ramazan, they are 
supposed to abstain, during the earlier part of the day, 
from food, water, and. tobacco, so that, “in Constan- 
tinople, you can see men standing in the evening with a 
cigarette and lucifer match, waiting for the sunset gun 
to fire, when they light up immediately.’’ Again, speak- 
ing of the zaptiehs who escorted him towards Plevna, 
he says, “‘the religion of these men was a grand feature 
in their character; every morning and evening they 
would ride ahead some hundred yards or so, and as they 
sat their horses, offer up their song of praise to Allah. 
tt We took care never to disturb them, and we 
always knew when they were at end by the way the 
man would dash his spurs into his horse, and give 
vent to his feelings in a gallop across the plain.’ 

Colonel Coope draws a sharp distinction between the 
Turkish nation and the Turkish Government, and 
regards the Turkish army as an army of lions led by 
asses. Butin page 210, and in a criticism which we 
commend to the military reader, he ascribes Abdul 
Kerim’s inactivity at Sistova to a definite, far-sighted 
plan,” which, had he been allowed to mature it, might, 
he thinks, have caused serious trouble to the Russians. To 
the Pashas’ incapacity he adds their deliberate, inhuman 
neglect of soldiers too seriously wounded for future use 
in fight. To this cruel policy he attributes the fact 
that only the slightly wounded were cared for in the 
hospitals ; the Pashas’ persistent refusal of English 
medical and surgical assistance ; and the scenes that he 
saw in that pandemonium of pain, the hospital at 
Orkhanie. In the same jealous fashion the civil 
governors have systematically opposed the employment 
of foreign capital for the development of Turkey’s in- 
exhanstible natural resources. And so will it be, so 
long as that sink of rascality and corruption, Turkish 
bureaucracy, continues to exist. But under a better 
order of things, much of Roumelia, and all of Bulgaria, 
may, according to our author’s account of them, and 
with the aid of the English or other capitalist, become 
one of the richest countries in Europe. 


AN AGENT-GENERAL IN 1675. 


A Young Squire of the Seventeenth Century. From the Papers 
(4.D. 1676-1686) of Christopber Jeaffreson, of Dullingham House, 
Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cordy Jeaffreson. In Two 
Volumes, London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Some such. title as ‘‘A Colonial Landowner in the 
Seventeenth Century’’ would have given a better clue 
to the contents of this book than the title that Mr. . 
Jeaffreson has chosen. The letters here printed for the . 
first time deal almost exclusively with the incidents of 
colonial enterprise in the West Indies. At the same 
time it must be admitted that Mr. Jeaffreson had a cer- 
tain reason for presenting this as a picture of a young 
squire of the period. He wished to show that there 
were other representatives of the class in England at 
the time of the Restoration - 7 fox- — 
and swaggerin lants of popular history—steady 

table om = read books, took a temperate 
interest in sports and in the pleasures of society, applied 
themselves with quiet energy to enlarging their income, 
and were moderately ambitious of public distinction. 
Christopher Jeaffreson was a squire of this description. 
At the age of twenty-two he came into possession of 
considerable estates in Suffolk and Cambri hire, and 
inherited also from his father, one of the pioneers of 
West Indian colonisation, large plantations in St. Chris- 
topher’s Island. The great event in his life was o 
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‘ch he made to the West Indies to look after | sidered, as well as his suggestion that they should:be 

tions Being a steady methodical man, and | made to serve for eight years instead of four, which wag» 
withal rather proud of this exceptional experience, he | then the usualterm. He was delighted with his success, 
kept copies of the letters he wrote on his voyage | and wrote to his manager in St. Christopher 8, e 
out, as well as during a five years’ residence at | what profit he would make on the transaction, : 
St, Kitt’s, and a residence of some years in London, | his gang could be sold at 2,400 Ibs. of sugar a.head, 
during which he acted as political agent for the island | But in his anxiety to get the consignment as cheaply as 
besides attending to his own interests there through a.| possible he made a miscalculation, and was fores es 
steward. The majority of the letters were written from | It was the custom for the chief gaoler of Newgate and 
London in this last period, for the information | the Recorder of London to exact a fee for each. 
of the Captain-General of the Leeward Islands, the | amounting to some forty-five or fifty-five shillings, and 
Governor of St. Kitt’s, and other chief residents in the | smaller gratuities were generally paid to under-gaolers. 
writer’s colony. “The writer was, in fact,” Mr. | and turnkeys. The custom was most corrupt and’ 
Jeaffreson says, ‘one of the Special and Private Cor- illegal, but it was so established a custom that the. 
respondents, who in the infancy of journalism farnished | prison-keepers bought their offices for large. sums. in. 
their friends, in places remote from England, with the | consideration of these irregular perquisites. Jeaffreso 
latest London news on matters about which the meagre | trusting to the order he had received from the Lords: of 
‘Gazettes’ and ‘Intelligencers’ were imperfectly commu- | the Council, thought he could evade the extortion. Bat: 
nicative, oraltogether silent. Exhibiting with picturesque | he was mistaken. When he went to the Old 
brightness the amusements and trivial excitements of | with his order for the next 300 convicts that 8 : 
London society, they afford many notable particulars of | have their sentences commuted into transportation; he 
European politics and moyements, and contain a series | was met by the announcement that they had beew 
of careful accounts of momentous occurrences.” The | already disposed of. The agent for Jamaica had pai 
reader who takes this description au pied de la lettre | the customary tribute to the prison officials, and the. 
will certainly be disappointed. Some allowance must | convicts had been made over. Jeaffreson indig- 
be made for the fervid dash and gush of Mr. Cordy | nantly made complaint to the Council of this flagrant: 
Jeaffreson’s style. But, nevertheless, the letters are an | defiance of their orders, but he failed to get redress, and” 
extremely interesting. collection, and give as fresh.a/|in the end had to yield to the custom, though his 
pieture as.could be desired of the cares and habits of | pertinacity was rewarded by his obtaining. bis. men: at 
thought of a seventeenth century colonial leader. Chris- | something less per head than was generally extorted. 
topher Jeaffreson’s talk in his letters runs very little on The exporter of convicts was liable for their safé- 
society or on ‘‘ momentous occurrences.” He seems to | keeping under heavy forfeitures, and one of the quaintest 
have been a simple business-like man, who confined his | letters in the collection is Jeaffreson’s description of his 
correspondence for the most part to its practical pur- | marching down a gang of thirty-eight malefaetors one 
poses, giving instructions to his steward about the | evening, surrounded by a strong military eseort, from 
management of his estate, discussing prices and wages, | Newgate to London Bridge. His comments upon the 
profitable cargoes, the growth of sugar and indigo, and | yalue of different individuals in the stock are. a curious 
the aa and means of procuring labour for plantations | reminder of the change of, feeling with respect to this. 
in the West Indies. traffic which has taken place since the seventeenth 

Squire Jeaffreson was, as a rule, less prodigal of his | century. The letter is worth quoting in full, as andllus- 
words than his present editor, but there is one curious | tration of the services which an agent-general for @ 
topic in which he seems to have been deeply interested, | colony had to render in those days :— 
and concerning which he enters into considerable detail. tied Hnskad HG elit" slx. oF ule aaerwledaae ‘. 
One of the di ficulties with which the early settlers re cialee the malefactors, which ought to have been tity are 
the West Indies: had to contend—a difficulty, indeed, | number; but two men and one woman were dead, and one man and” 
which has not yet by any means disappeared—was the | a woman were sick. For several reasons and pretentions four men 
procuring of labour for their estates. The proprietors | were deteyned. So that we had delivered to us but thirty-eight 
could not get from their soil tenth part of what it was | Pr-one™s viz. twenty-nine men (most of them stardy Sat eae 
capable of producing for want of hands to make its ellows) and nine women (likely to make good servants). Butt” 


_ “ > ; cannot understand that any of these men are of any trades or” 
fertility available. ‘They tried to export labourers from | professions worthy giving an accompt of ; only excepting Thomas 
the home country on very much the same terms that 


Smith, a handsome, stout young man, who is a.barber-chirurgeon,. 
are now offered to the coolies in South America. 


and is to be valewed as two others. William Pierce, a sickly man, ; 
Poor emigrants had their passage paid on condition that | '8 4 chirurgeon, and has used the sea. There are about seven of 
they bound themselves to their exporters for a term of 


them which have followed sea affairs, and will make Captain prene 
° ° . tehful in tl , and careful of : 
four years, after which they were free to dispose of their Sisterhdetpnahtonstatatabecanensdnechtcat sana 
labour in the open market. But the poor hinds in the 


their boats when they are upon the island. Captain: Foster will) 
counties, miserable as their life was at home, could not 


inform your Honour of their names; but if he should talk of it ome, 
the isiand, it might hinder the sale of them,—for nobody, I su 
be tempted from their native fields by such an induce- Ia iitmesette Gr cha ae eat tie pad aaa Sa eae re sate 
. . sell, by 6 hrs oa € can steal. onn alker sa : 
= ts ene ae eee terms a shoemaker. Silvan Morris was a soldier, condemned for killing 
ere offered to skilled artisans, but they also, much to | his comrade. Henry List is a weaver. Francis Abraham is-@) 
Squire Jeaffreson’s surprise, preferred poverty at home. | cook. These, with the mariners, are all the men. with professions I 
If they did emigrate, they went to New England. | know. But Oaptain Foster may discover more of their good . 
The West Indies had a bad name; the climate was more | Wlities on the voyage. But they certainly are a parcel of ag” 
trying, and the colonists were exposed, besides, to the rae Tt Santee cea a ce tons i wa rect colaepasil on 
; ; . , when they are arrived, 
attacks of natives, pirates, and settlers of rival nationali- certificate away by the first ship, ane your Honour’s hand and « 
ties. Such being the difficulties in the way of obtaining | seal, with the master's affidavit of misfortunes at sea, if any should, 
free or semi-free labour, there was a keen competition | happen to dye in the voyage, as is not improbable. : 
among the West Indian settlements for a kind of labour b ae be niet tenes oy eee avebe ae pn ag pes 
whieh ; ‘ ; oard for them, which was occasione means of a disp o 
a ao a ee _— rie ee to accept On” | had with our slopseller about the: price, Ae which we not aig 
tala ‘ ee political agents of the different colonies ing, they are like to be a company of bare-footed soldiers. Tho’ I, 
ed hard to outwit and outbribe one another in the | thinke. some of them are well provided with shoes, as well ase 
race for consignments of convicts. It isa proof of the | cloathes. As they went down to the water-side, notwithstanding @ 
zeal with which Squire Jeaffreson disch arged his duty guard of about thirty men, they committed several thefts, — 
to St. Christopher's, that after the Monmouth rising he away hats, perrewigs, &c., from several persons, whose curiosity led” 
wrote joyously to the Governor that there was a chance 
of getting a shipload of rebels for the plantation. He 
had previously, much to his vexation, been cleverly out- | bridge with them, thinking the barges sufficiently armed. I ordered 
mancenvred by the agent for the Barbadoes. He had | the masters to make the prisoners believe I was. always at 
petitioned the Lords of the Council for a grant of 300 with a guard (if oceasion should be), which kept them in awe. 


them into the crowd. They were all searched when they cameom” 
for it being Easter-day in the morning, I went no farther than the 
malefactors, and his petition had been favourably con- ste eee ny sen Sor thietpeninn, gecamnes ih ieee 


Sen sss enna nse nnn 





board ; but what was found about. them the captaine best knows, 
of the women to be sicke. and infirme, I resolved. to leave het, 
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behind, which the keepers were very angry at; and I could not 
prevail with them:to-retourne me the 1/. 11s. payd-for her ; which I 
chose rather to lose than to ‘hazard the loss of five pounds more 
upon a sickly woman. I had some assistance when Mr. Vickers 
was with me; but now, being by myself, I did as:well.as I could, 
but with no small diffieulty. 

Captain Freeman, and the persons concerned with me, persuade 
me to desist for the future. But I hope it is a good piece of 
serviee to the island, if of little er no good to ourselves ; and when 
Sir William Stapleton arrives, I designe to discourse his Excellency 
concerning it, whose interest, if he please, may remove most of ‘tho 
considerable obstacles that stand in our way. All mutters relating 
to the islands are deferred till his coming; which hath prevented 
my serving the publick of the island, as otherwayes I should 
have ‘endeavoured, and therefore I have forborne to write to the 
Council. 

The bill of loading for the malefactors is inclosed in a letter, 
which I delivered to Captain Foster's own hand. They are all 
consigned to your Honour, to whom the whole disposal of them is 
referred; and I have not given order to any other persons to be 
concerned on my behalf, not doubting but that he, who manages my 
interests on’ St. Christopher's, will be ready at your Honour’s com- 
mand to perform anything that you shall see necessary to be done 
in the businesse ; and supposing your Honour will make a receiver, 
and order the shipping of the produce of the servants on a joynt 
accompt, to be so disposed of, and no division. to be made inthis 
concerne till the effects be reduced to money; which is my desire. 
I think it is the fairest and easiest expedient for the satisfaction of 
all parties, that the servants should be all sould upon a joynt 
aceompt, and that the goods be received, shipped, and consigned to 
some one man in London, to be disposed of on a joynt accompt, and 
then a dividend be.made of the moneys, when received according 
to an equal proportion, to each of us concerned, or to the assignees 
of any of us. 


A MADDENING BLOW. 


A Maddening Blow. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. London: 
Hurst.and Blackett. 


Having the misfortune to be unacquainted with the 


rest of Mrs. Fraser’s works, which her title-page pro- 


claims to be ‘Her Plighted Troth,’ ‘Guardian and 
Lover,’ ‘A Thing of Beauty,’ &c.,:&c., we are compelled 
to conjecture, with the sole «assistance of the volumes 
before us, what are her qualifications to be a writer of 
fiction. We may at once ‘clear the ground for this 
delicate and interesting inquiry by showing that they 
do not comprise a knowledge of the English language. 
For setting aside passages on which there might be 
room for controversy, it may be asserted without fear 
of contradiction that ‘‘ Wear it -home” means nothing 


at all, that “‘a voice which on analysation would have 
evinced far more of a chivalresque pity and kindliness 
than of love’’ was ‘never yet uttered in this world, that 
“‘no power on earth can unmake me Bernard Keane’s 
wife ’’ is not English though it may be Greek, that 
“‘mercy-sake ”’ is a wholly unauthorised compound, that 
“‘my prohibition to acts ‘which it is my duty to assert 
against ’’ would be excusable only in prandial oratory, 
that “that wretched lodging, but which, in spite -of ‘its 
meanness, was'the only shelter she could afford’’ con- 
tains one word too many to be grammatical, that 
‘“‘he strided into the room ” is an inadmissible substitute 
for “ he strode,’’ and that all these flowers of speech are 
culled from the first of the three volumes into which 
‘A Maddening Blow’ is expanded. But perhaps 'Mrs. 
Fraser, like Susan Nipper, is “ thankful that she is no 
grammarian,” and would elect to rely on higher qualities 
than a severe accuracy of phrase. If such qualities 
there be in the work before us, we shall have much 
pleasure in assisting our readers to discover them. 
Some persons are much exercised in comparing or 
distinguishing the ingredients of wit and humour, and 
it may be a fair subject of discussion which of the two 
isthe more prominent in the writings of our greatest 
living novelist. But, in Mrs. Fraser’s case, we may dis- 
card the difference, and give her the benefit of the utmost 
latitude of definition without being able to detect the 
faintest symptom of either. Indeed, if we take wit in 
its older sense, we may say of this book, as Johnson 
said of the ‘Rehearsal,’ that ‘‘it has not wit enough 
to keep it sweet;” or, as he proceeded by way of 
correction in .a form better suited to Mrs. Fraser’s 
taste for long words, “it has not vitality enough to 
Preserve it from putrefaction.” Still, as we. should be 





sorry to lay down as a rule that a novel must _neces- 
sarily be grammatical, witty, humorous, or wise, we 
will endeavour to furnish materials for an impartial 
estimate of this story by a slight sketch of what the 
poverty of the English language compels us to call its 
plot. 

Ursula Price, alias Pierce, the heroine of the tale, is 
the daughter of a clergyman who has been convicted of 
some crime which appears to have been in the nature 
either of forgery or coining, and who has escaped from 
poms before the expiration of his sentence. On this 
atter point Mrs. Fraser is not explicit, but we :see no 
other way of accounting for the mysterious power 
exercised over Price by one Joseph Locksley, alias. John 
Lock, who marries Ursula after Ursula has . already 
been married to Bernard Keane, an artist, while the 
said Bernard Keane is yet alive. This second 
marriage is partly contrived by the control which Mr. 
Lock possesses over the English Press, enabling him to 
procure the insertion.of a statement that Mr. ne has 
been killed in a railway accident. After due considera- 
tion, and on deliberate judgment, we must: pronounce 
Ursula: Pierce, alias Price, alias Keane, alias Locksley, 
alias Lock, to be the most repulsive specimen of the.softer 
sex that we ever encountered in English fiction, . If wesay 
that she was as malicious as Rosamond Vincy, as silly 
as Amelia Sedley, as maudlin as Alice in ‘David 
Copperfield,’ and.as vulgar as any of Miss Broughton’s 
young ladies, we shall give but a faint and okeaate 
notion of the girl who refuses to forego a new dress to 
save her mother-in-law from destitution, who pays 
three times the sam which her dressmaker charges in 
order to appear ladylike, who, after deserting a. lover 
for a husband, cries for the lover in the arms of the 
husband, and who follows her father at night in the 
streets of Liverpool that she may be a witness of his 
imagined vices. Side by side with the pretty little 
story of Miss Ursula we have the sorrows of Mrs, 
Keane and her drunken brute of a husband, Ursula’s 
illegitimate sister and namesake, whose work of makin 
dresses, ‘‘ performed under the inspiration of ideas cease 
to be merely work, and became exalted into the fine 
arts,’ and a theatrical fiddler who drinks and has two 
children, a boy with.a genius for.music, and a girl with 
a talent for other people’s business. This young per- 
son, Nell Weston by name, has blue eyes which are 
always filling with tears, though they excite no 
corresponding emotion in the reader. She is ap- 
parently intended to resemble her namesake in 
the ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ but the most susceptible 
admirers of that .child need not fear to encounter 
Mrs. Fraser’s imitation. WNell’s brother, Lennard 
(sic) Weston, has eyes like “ living sapphires,” whatever 
they may be, and is fragile and consumptive, and gene- 
rally an object of interest. He has a hopeless ion 
too, and serenades his victim at some unholy hour of 
the night, but she very unkindly calls up her father and 
mother to hear him, whereupon he retires, snuffed out. 
This, we suppose, is an instance of what Mrs. Fraser 
loves to dwell upon as the “aplomb that is natural to 
most women.” We had intended to lay before our 
readers an outline of Mrs. Fraser’s story, but,as Mrs. 
Fraser powerfully puts it, “it is Dante or some other 
sage who said that good intentions paved the way to 
hell,” and therefore we feel partially justified in deelin- 
ing to pursue the record of crime which this agreeable 
story contains. Suffice it to say that among no unusual 
number of characters there are three coiners, or tayo 
coiners and a forger, two drunkards, one bigamist, and a 
woman who on her own showing is just outside the Po 
definition of a murderer. In fact, if we may adopt Mrs. 
Fraser’s logical dichotomy, the presumption is that any 


character in this book will turn out to be “‘a criminal ~ 


or a thief,” and we move in reading it through a moral 
atmosphere which, to use an expressive simile of our 
authoress, apparently referring to one of the ten plagues, 
is as “dark as Egypt.” Perhaps, however, this allusion 
is too recondite, and Mrs. Fraser’s geograph is as mony 
as the arithmetic-which makes her sa Ursula “ 

up-a lamp, and ‘hdlding it before her looking-glass, féll 
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to examining herself curiously, as if she had been a 
third person,” and which makes us wonder who the 
imaginary second person was. Ursula, however, was 
not like other people. On one occasion “ her hard look 
grew soft and pleading, almost humid,” though in the 
case of any other writer but Mrs. Fraser we should have 
taken “ humid ”’ as a misprint for “timid.” She also 
“ challenged her husband to a remark about her little 
outbreak from ladyism,” of which proceeding we 
challenge Mrs. Fraser for an explanation ; and when she 
went to America with husband No. 2, had “ a superbly- 
appointed boudoir hung with satin, glittering with 
brie-d-brac, replete with luxury and suggestive of 
wealth,” though why it might not equally well have 
been replete with wealth and suggestive of luxury, we 
are unable to say. Of Ursula herself we have already 
expressed our opinion, and it is only fair to her to show 
by a single instance with what sort of a father she was 
blessed. Mr. Pierce or Price is addressing his daughter 
on the subject of her second marriage to Mr. Lock, or 
Locksley. ‘“‘ You did this thing for my sake,’ he said, 
mournfully. ‘I hoped he would make you like him— 
he had made other women like him before.” Was 
paternal solicitude ever more choicely expressed ? We 
regret that we can find nothing to praise in this book. 
The story is disagreeable, nearly all the characters are 
repulsive, and there is nothing in ‘ A Maddening Blow’ 
to belie the haunting absurdity of its title. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


, Art Embroidery. A Treatise on the Revised Practice 
of Decorative Needlework. By M. S. Lockwood and 
E. Glaister. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—This is a serious 
and at the same time a successful attempt to raise the 
art of embroidery above the level of a desultory pastime 
for the idle and objectless. The ladies to whom this 
treatise is due recognise that the time has arrived in 
this art, as in all others, when the originally sound 
principle that “‘nothing can be ornamental which is not 
also useful,” must be abandoned, and that if embroidery 
is to rise above the level of the Berlin worsted and 
patchwork quilts of our ancestors, it must be by 
establishing certain canons and principles of the art, 
and obeying them implicitly. Miss Lockwood and Miss 
Glaister readily admit, moreover, that in needlework of 
all kinds the attempt to reproduce Nature must, on 
account of the materials employed, be abandoned, and 
that consequently certain conventional types rather than 
natural images must be followed. Moreover, these 
types should be in all cases as simple as possible, and in 
the case of the imitation of flowers the designer should 
learn how to still more simplify the original. The part 
of the embroiderer, in fact, is to reduce the beauty of 
Natare to its simplest expression. Forinstance, it would be 
well-nigh impossible to reproduce with the needle the 
crimped petals of the iris or the jagged edge of the 
Chinese pink, or the crinkled leaves of the pansy, but 
all these minute distinctions can be suggested by deli- 
cate and simple lines, so as to leave upon the mind the 
idea of grace which the real flowers alone can wholly 
realise. ‘The authors are very anxious to impress upon 
art embroiderers that to achieve any success they must 
think and study for themselves, just as followers of any 
other art are forced to do. For such as are willing the 
true laws of design and colour are carefully set forth in 
this very readable volume, and explained by numerous 
diagrams and illustrations. It is, however, rather in 
the text than in the designs that we recognise the value 
of the treatise; some of the latter most certainly offend 
against the very principles which are contained in the 
book, and it is therefore without surprise, though we 
think the publishers should have explained the reason, 
that we find that, with the exception of some four or 
five, whose superiority to the remainder is readily 
seen, the coloured drawings are from a totally 
different source, and are not to be attributed to the 
authors of the letterpress. Luckily, the intrinsic 
value of the book is so great that we can afford to 
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ignore these supplementary blemishes. Miss Lockwood 
ad Miss Glaister write as if they thoroughly understood 
the subject of which they treat, and do not think it 
waste of time and trouble to explain every step in the 
upward course of a study of which, after much aggj. 


duous labour, they have made themselves a or a 


fessors. We have some hope of the future of 

work and its disciplinary effect upon the mind when we 
find that ladies whose fingers are so deft in plying the 
needle are equally so in wielding the pen, and, whilst 
allowing their imagination to range in search of poetical 
designs, can at the same time express their views and 
reasons with so much force and terseness. 


Dinners at Home. By Short. (Kerby and Endean), 
—Although the standard of taste in cooking is, we 
may fairly say, rising with the cost of most articles of 
food, the number of cookery books is 80 great 
unless an author has a special message of which he 
must unbarden himself, the time is hardly propitions 
for book-makers in this field. We have glanced through 
this handy volume, and are ready to admit that it con. 
tains many negative virtues; but we have failed to dis- 
cover in it an original dish or a fresh-invented thought. 
There is no reason to suppose, because the number of 


those who take interest in their food is happily increag-’ 


ing, that anyone who can string together platitudes on 
the advantages of a well-served table over a slovenly 
one is entitled to rank as a prophet or a professor in the 
hitherto neglected but now revived science of 

tronomy. For this cause we deprecate the senseless 
reproduction of collections of colourless recipes, and the 
still more fallacious promises held out by a certain class 
of writers that it is as cheap to provide daily (while more 
wholesome to partake of) a dinner consisting of 
soup, fish, an entrée, a joint, and two entremets, as it is 
to sit down to cold beef and pickles. This is too 
much the tone adopted by the Deipnosophists of the 
day, to whom butchers’ bills are of no account in com- 
parison with the gratification of their palate and the 
probable ruin of their digestion. It cannot be too 
steadfastly kept in view that for seven persons ont of 
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nine nothing is so wholesome as the well-cooked joint—" 


hot and cold—for a continuance. At the same time, for 
none are the occasional interludes of light dishes and 
French cookery more valuable from a hygienic point 
than for these habitual joint-eaters. In the volume 
before us there are some fairly good recipes, or, what 
would be more correct, some recipes for fairly good 
dishes which can as little lay claim to being economical 
as the recipes can to being original, and we much fear, 
unless the cook’s intelligence be somewhat keener than 
it generally is found to be, that the author would have 
done well to substitute for the numerous mottoes on his 
title-page, Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio. Terseness in 
direction does not always ensure success in execution. 
The book is well printed, and usefully divided into 
sections, but there is a terrible suggestion of the 
commonplace in such hints as brill and anchovy sauce, 
whitings and plain butter sauce, whilst fillets of soles 
a la Horly (sic) is a delicious bit of cockneyism whieh 
deserves to be framed. 


The History of Bell’s Telephone. Edited by Kate Field. 
(Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.).—This pamphlet consists 
almost entirely of reprints of newspaper paragraphs 
referring to the telephone, but it also contains a report 
of Professor Bell’s address, delivered before the Society 
of Arts, in which a very interesting application of the 
instrument is explained. It occurred to Professor B 
to use his apparatus for the purpose of making a com- 
munication between a diver whilst at work under water 
and those in the boat, or on shore, who have the control 
of theair-pump. He succeeded perfectly without adding 
to the complexity of the usual diving gear by using the 
wire which is coiled up in the air-tube to enable it to 
resist the pressure of the water as a “line wire” a2 
the water as an “earth.” Amongst the other paragraphs 
will be found a very amusing “ intercepted letter” 80 
posed to be written by a young American ae! to 
editress, describing her experiences at an exhi 
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the telephone. She is enthusiastic in her praise of all 
the experiments but the last, which she describes thus : 
« Finally the Invisible exclaimed, ‘ Just one more exper!- 
ment!’ and he kissed me. I heard him. I can’t honestly 
say that this final experiment was as satisfactory as the 
ordinary way of performing the operation. It is not 
likely to supersede old-fashioned osculation, but faute de 
mieux it will serve.” ; 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. Belgravia. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—These magazines have been a few days late 
in their issue for this month. The most interesting 
article in the Gentleman’s is a discussion of the causes of 
Lord Carnarvon’s Resignation, by Mr. T. H. S. Escott. 
As Mr. Escott remarks, events have succeeded each 
other so quickly of late that this has already become 
almost a matter of history. He has nothing new to 
communicate in explanation of it, but he makes an 
interesting comparison between Lord Carnarvon’s 
resignation in 1867 and his recent secession from the 
Cabinet, and convicts more than one member of the 
Cabinet of very ugly misstatements, by the simple 
process of placing side by side what they have said at 
different times about the same transactions. In Belgravia 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s story, ‘‘ The Return of the Native,” 
continues to run its course. We were mistaken some 
months ago in attributing “ For Percival ” to Mr. Hardy. 
The misimpression could not easily have been continued 
over three numbers of this story, for though it is very 
pleasantly written and the construction at the opening 
has a strong resemblance to Mr. Hardy’s manner, there is 
a difference between the two styles which becomes more 
marked as we read on. That “The Return of the 
Native” is Mr. Hardy’s there can be no doubt, for it is 
published with his name. 


MUSIC. 


—_— oo 
CONCERTS. 


In spite of tardy peace and threatening war, the 
concert season is progressing as briskly as ever, and no 
signs of the universal depression are observable in the 
musical market. The Philharmonic Society opened its 
sixty-sixth season at the usual time, and the two first 
concerts showed more hopeful signs of progress than has 
been the case of late years. Of the opening concert, at 
which Herr Joachim appeared, we have made brief men- 
tion before. The second performance also was chiefly 
remarkable for the appearance of an artist too little 

heard in London. Mme. Arabella Goddard played 
‘ Bennett’s Fourth Concerto for Pianoforte in F Minor in 
a manner little, if at all, short of absolute perfection. 
Her unfailing precision in the rapid passages of the first 
and last movements was as remarkable as was the deli- 
cacy of her touch in the intervening Barcarole, and each 
part of the concerto was rendered in perfect accordance 
with the composer’s intentions. There may be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether this style of playing and 
this style of composition are absolutely of the highest 
order in music; but that no living pianist is more fitted 
than Mme. Arabella Goddard to do full justice to our 
representative composer’s work is nota matter of doubt. 
The reception of the artist was such as her admirable 
rendering fully deserved. Schumann’sOverture, Scherzo 
and Finale, Mendalaohh's Overture to Ruy Blas, and the 
seventh of Beethoven’s immortal symphonies, were other 
interesting features of the concert. 

Asa remarkable instance of private enterprise un- 
checked by evil days, Mme. Viard-Louis’ series of five 
orchestral and vocal concerts may be mentioned. The 
lady is a pianist recently settled in London, but she does 
not rely on her own power alone to attract audiences to 
St. James’s Hall. She has engaged an orchestra such 
as is seldom heard in London, and her choice of con- 
ductor has fortunately fallen upon so accomplished a 
musician as Mr. Weist Hill. Mr. Hill was for some 
time at the head of the musical department at the 
Alexandra Palace, and recently he conducted the English 





opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre; but, in spite of this, 
many of the frequenters of the St. James’s Hall may 
have been surprised at discovering in him a musical 
leader of the first class. His energy, and his decision 
of beat, his ear, and his musical intelligence, cannot be 
praised too highly; and although his conducting is 
occasionally wanting in nuance, he never fails to render 
the pinsial tangent of a composition in the most perfect 
manner. That a conductor of this class should as yet 
have failed to find prominent and permanent employ- 
ment at one of our orchestral societies is a fact more 
significant than satisfactory. Of the numerous and 
varied orchestral items of Mme. Viard-Louis’ second 
concert, it may be said that one and all were 
performed in the most satisfactory manner. Of 
Sterndale Bennett’s charming overture “ Naiades’’ we 
do not recollect having heard a better performance, the 
brilliancy and precision of the strings anes especially 
noticeable. Mozart’s so-called “ Jupiter Symphony ” 
was equally good, and the orchestral accompaniments to 
Beethoven’s E Flat Concerto left nothing to be desired. In 
addition tothese interesting features, the programme con- 
tained two works by moderncomposers—a Minuetand Trio 
by Ebenezer Prout, and asuite d’orchestre, “L’ Arlesienne,”’ 
by Georges Bizet, the latelysdeceased French composer. 

r. Prout’s work consists of a minuet, striking in rhythm 
and bright in melodious invention as such a composition 
ought to be, interrupted by a more sentimental trio, the 
tempo of which, by the way, was decidedly too fast. As 
regards instrumentation the work shows a marked 
Pp on its author’s previous compositions, the entry 
of the brass at the close of the piece especially being of 
charming effect. M. Bizet’s “Suite” consists of 
four movements, the last of which is, as it should 
be, the most elaborate. The work was originally 
intended as incidental music to the drama after 
which it is named, which may account for the curi- 
ously abrupt close of the first movement. This move- 
ment is altogether somewhat diffuse in treatment and 
less finished as regards form than the charming minuetto 
with its characteristic trio. In the Adagietto which 
follows M. Bizet proves himself to “be a disciple of 
Wagner with regard both to instrumental treatment 
and structure of themes. Theshort movement contains 
distinct reminiscences from the “ Meistersinger” and 
the “ Albumblatt.” By a curious coincidence the open- 
ing bars of the theme are absolutely identical, even as 
regards key, with the Barcarole of Sterndale Bennett's 
above-named pianoforte concerto, which M. Bizet pro- 
bably never saw. The last movement, Allegro Moderato, 
is surnamed “ Carillon,” and takes its suggestion from 
three reiterated notes of a peal of bells most probably 
in connexion with a scene of the play. Of the inci- 
dental matter an Andantino in ¢ time deserves mention 
for its charming instrumentation and some quaint effects 
of harmony. agner’s influence here also is distinctly 
observable. In spite of acertain want of originality, the 
late M. Bizet’s “Suite” is an able and interesting work, 
well worth hearing. It seems almost ungrateful that 
we should be unable to speak well of the lady to whose 
initiative we owe so much enjoyment. Bat we are 
bound to say that Mme. Viard-Lonis’ pianoforte playin 
shows little more than a fair amount of mechanica 
skill and a certain musical intelligence. The lady, for 
all we know, may be an admirable teacher, but in these 
days of Biilow and Rubinstein, and Mme. Schumann, 
it is not easy to satisfy the demands justly made on a 
public player. 

Before concluding our notice, we must briefly refer 
to a few other instances of individaal enterprise. Herr 
Franke continues his Tuesday chamber concerts at the 
Royal Academy of Music, his chief object being to 
produce the works of modern German composers, such 
as Rubinstein, Goldmark, Brahms, and Ignaz Briill, 
He is assisted by Mme. Sophie Lowe, Mile. Redeker, 
Herr Henschel, Herr Briill, and other artists of dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Oscar Beringer gave a pianoforte recital, at which 
he played No. 2 of the “Suites Anglaises,” by Bach ; 
Beethoven’s “ Appassionata,” and minor pieces by 








‘came familiarly known to En 
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in, Raff, and others; and, in conjunction with 
Moves’ Hollander and Wendland, Brahms's Trio for 
piano, violin, and horn. Mlle. Redeker sang songs by 
Scliumann and Jensen. 

Mis; Cécile S. Hartog, who gave a well-attended 
morning performance at Willis’s Rooms, is a pupil of 
the Royal Academy of Music. Her solo pieces were— 
Weber's “ Polacca Brillante,’ Schumann’s “ Traiimerei, 
Schubert’s “ Impromptu” in A Flat Minor, and Mr. C. 
E. Salamans’ “Pavan.” Miss Hartog is a pianist of 
decided promise. Her style is as yet wanting m 
brilliancy, but she showed throughout genuine musical 
fecling, and farther study will no doubt suppl what as 
yet she lacks of technical accomplishment. The young 
artist was much applanded by a numerous and dis- 
tinguished audience. 








DRAMA. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE—HERR MORITZ AS OTHELLO. 


There was a large attendance at the Queen’s Theatre 
on Saturday last to witness the first appearance in this 
country of the Hungarian tragedian who has come to 
us after passing successfully through the ordeal of 
German criticism. Many who had heard Herr Moritz 
recite passages from Shakespeare at private gatherings 
would not have been surprised if, in spite of his. dis- 
advantage in having to act im a language over the 
pronunciation of which he has an imperfect: mastery, he 
had produced as great an impression as Salvini. 
Whether Herr Moritz will afterwards recover himself, 
it is impossible to any 5 but with every allowance for 
the nervousness incident to a first appearance before a 
new audience, it must be admitted that he did not on 
Saturday last come up to the expectations formed from 
his German reputation and the “tastes of his quality ”’ 
which he gave in private. Nervousness would account | 
for a certain uncertainty of movement, ungaimliness and | 
want of dignity in gesture, and occasional overlouduess 
in declamation, faults which would otherwise argue 
want of strict: professional training. But so far as can 
be judged from this single performance, there were 
fuults also in Herr Moritz’s conception of the character. 

One cardinal mistake was apparent the moment he 
stepped upon the stage. He had so “made up” as to 
present the Moor with the physical characteristics of 
the Central African negro. If Herr Moritz plays the | 


South American settlements, to which. they had been... 


carried as slaves after being kidnapped.on.the Afitensn = os 


coasts. But whether the Negro type was known tothe _ 
Elizabethans or not, we doubt whether it should be — 





eee 


entity 


realistically adopted by a modern actor of the part of ek 


Othello. The sneers of Iago and Desdemona’s father — 
at his ugliness are quite intelligible on the ground of his. 
black complexion alone. This is not so trivial a matter 
as might appear. Othello has love-making to do on the — 
stage, and if the negro conception of his appearance is: 
too realistically carried out, the spectators have much — 
difficulty in keeping themselves from sympathising with 
the Moor’s detractors, and seeing “something rank” in 
the nature of a woman who can “forsake men of her 
own complexion and degree,” and lavish her affections’ 
upon such an object. At least, if the actor is to carry 
out his notion of representing Othello as a negro in the — 
modern sense of the word, he must observe a greater 
reticence in his expressions of love. In any case we 
should say it was a mistake to make the grave and” 
dignified general fondle his wife as he dues in presence 
of the senators. Shakespeare has devised another ~ 
scene, the reception of Othello by his wife at Cypras, to 
show the Moor’s uxoriousness where it may be exhibited’ 
without disregard of place and circumstance. But the 
mistake is aggravated when the Moor is realistically” 
portrayed as a “ blackamoor.” | 
Herr Moritz must excuse us if we point out what we — 
conceive to be his mistakes with frankness. It is a 
more grateful task in criticising the performance of a — 
stranger to acknowledge his merits, which wili very 
probably appear to be greater when he has accustomed 
himself to the English stage. He showed to more ad- 
vantage in the three last acts than in the two first. He 
was much more successful in rendering the jealous 
husband than the heroic commander. be the passage 
where Othello fiercely demands. proof from Iago of his 
wife’s infidelity, Herr Moritz introduced a fine touch 
when, instead of seizing Iago, he made as though he 
would kill him, and then drew himself up as by a violent 
effort and controlled his passion, indicating: by subtle. 
gestures that if Iago could possibly be-deceitful he was 
too contemptible an object for his vengeance. Again; - 
in the scene with Emilia. in the fourth act, : 
Othello gives her gold and bids her turn the key and 
keep their counsel, the. showering of gold pieces: overs 
Emilia. and the wild laugh: sinking into heart-brokem» 
sadness with which he went off were very happily 
conceived. Many other successful points might ber 
specified, in some of which the actor might be even more 


part here as he played it in Germany, we are surprised | successful if he had more confidence in carrying ont hiss 


that this should have esca 


the notice of his critics. | conceptions. The passage in the last acts: which wer 


It isa mistake ethnographically and historically, and least liked was the terrible scene in’ which’ Othello 


even if it were correct in these respects it would bea 
mistake artistically. The Moors are of Arabian extrac- | 


executes his fatal purpose. The strangling of Desdemona: 
with one hand, while he held on by the: bed curtains® 


tion, and are a fine handsome race of men, though | with the other to conceal her struggles from: the: 
they wear, as the Prince of Morocco says in the Merchant | audience, was an impossible feat in itself, and one which: 


of Venice, ‘‘ the shadowed livery of the burnished sun.” | 
It may be said that the Elizabethan dramatists did not 
draw nice ethnographical distinctions, and that Othello 


in Shakespeare’s conception had the appearance of the | ti 


race now distinctively called Negro. But we greatly doubt 
whether this was so, although Othello is spoken of in 
one place contemptuously as “ thick-lips,’ and. much 
emphasis is laid by Brabantio and Iago 
monstrousness of loving one of his soo 





it was not easy to witness without a certaim sense of the» 
ludicrous. 

If Herr Moritz did not quite come up to the expecta- 
ons which had been foonied of his odaeent the general 
cast was very far above the ordinary level of such 
occasional performances. Mr; Vezin, as Iago, fairly 
divided the plaudits of the-andience with the principal 


upon the | actor, a fact all the more to the credit of his powerful 


ty complexion. deri f the ch tor 
The Elizabethans knew that the Moors van of hirabian | eteeing, Oe st caeannaar ane eae 


descent. Muly Mahamet, the Moor, in the Battle 


thrust himself forward when Othello was on the stage, 


of | and divert at i 60a ina 9D: Ba cnn Tre: 
Alcazar, boasts that he is descended from the Arabi yf | snd divert attention bythe: Sashes’? tasspiole ses 


: an 
Maly Xarif. It is true that Peele also describes him as 


the Negro-Moor, just as negroes, when first imported the 
into this country, were called blackamoors. But the term | 
“negro” had then reference pnrely to colour, as it is now | 


sometimes offensively applied in India. It had not then 

become a distinctive appellation for the Negro race, We 

speak under correction upon this point, but we doubt 

whether the Negro type, as we now understand it, be- 
lishmen. till 

hundred years after the Elizabethan period, Wane 

into contact with them through our West Indian and 


‘| ception: of what: s 


presentatives of Iago often indulge. Mr. Vezin’s elocu- 
tion was perfect. A better Iago has: not been seen on 
stage for many years. Miss Hodson played Desde 
mona very tenderly and gracefully. Miss’ Genevieve” 
Ward made a somewhat stagey Emilia; and her dymg” . 
struggle was a decidedly unwelcome addition to’ the” 
horrors of the final scene, but she delivered’ Dmilia’s” 


| raging speeches with much effect. miliaris not by-a0y" 


means an easy character tc play well, owing 10 

difficulty of aeanaany a distinct and intelligible’ con+ 
was. Mr. Brooke: showed: in* his® 

rendering of Cassio that he had not fallen off since he 
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played ‘the part at the Lyceum. Ifthe scenery were 
somewhat improved, the 
whole would be thoroughly well worth seeing, and .we 
are glad to hear that it is proposed to transfer the per- 
formance to the evening. 





. VARIORUM NOTES. 
jeune inns 

Our dear old friend Jenkins has survived the days of 
Thackeray, and is still amongst us. On the occasion of the 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh, he was despatched by the 
Times to the’Court of St. Petersburg, and outdid all his previous 
efforts by a description of the bridal ¢rousseau, in which the most 
minute and mysterivus details of female attire were set out with 
a circumstantiality which—if we may borrow a phrase from 
Mr. Weller the elder—“ werged upon the poetical,” not to say 
upon the indelicate. Once again we recognise his familiar 
hand. He was sent by the Times to give a special and 
descriptive account of the investiture of King Humbert with 
the Order of the Garter. He was present, and was naturally 
impressed with the scene. “Infantry,” he tells us, “were 


drawn up in front of the Palace; the great staircase was lined, 


with rare exotic plants; in the ante-room there was a splendid 
array of the King’s Cuirassiers; ard footmen in mourning 
crowded the inner apartments.” Sta: diag in his proper place 
amongst these last-named “ gentlemen,” Jenkins had ample 
opportunity of viewing the gorgeous ceremony. It evi- 
dentiy made no small impression on his mind. ‘The Peers’ 
robes,” he assures us, in tones of ecstatic admiration, “ and the 
Heralds’ gorgeous costumes, quaint, picturesque, and unusual 
sights in Rome, made a strange contrast with the handsome 
but ordinary military and diplomatic uniforms of the Italian 
Court. Had the Vatican or Capitol been represented, the 
Mediseval bravery of the Foreign Mission might have been 
matched with the equally magnificent finery of ecclesiastical 
and Roman Municipal costume. The Insignia of the Order of 
the Garter, on a crimson velvet cushion, was (sic) carried by the 
King-at-Arms. All these personages being in their places, 
Her Majesty’s letters and the Statutes of the Order in Latin 
swere read. The candidate took the oath according to the rite, 
‘and then the Duke of Abercorn, bending one knee, buckled on 
the Garter to the King's left leg, decorated him with the Blue 
Scarf and George, proclaiming him a Knight. The fine 
countenance, high stature, and noble bearing of his 
Grace of Abercorn, now sixty-seven years old, and the look 
of some of the noblemen and gentlemen accom i 
him, gave the people here a high idea of the English 
aristocracy, and made a most favourable impression.” 
Here, -again, we obviously have another check to the 
atrocious designs of Russia. Whatever dangers ‘may 
‘menace ‘British interests, one thing at any rate is clear— 
that the fine countenance, high stature, and noble bearing 
of His Grace of Abercorn have not only made a most 
favourable impression upon the Italian nation, but, in case of 
any sinister attempt by Russia on Egypt or the Suez Canal, 
have secured for us the cordial alliance of the Italian nation. 
After this, who will venture to say that dukes are neither 
useful nor ornamental, or to rashly deride a duke because each 
morning, as he brushes his hair before his glass, he thanks 
God that his children are worthy of him. Such are the 
peaceful triumphs of modern English diplomacy. When 
Russia annexes Khiva, we make the Queen Empress of India; 
when she threatens to occupy the Dardanelles, we send the 
Duke of Abercorn to Italy to invest the new King with the 
insignia of the Garter ; and we learn, on the competent authority 
of Jenkins, that the fine countenance, high stature, and noble 
bearing of his Grace have given the people of Italy a high idea 
of the English aristocracy, and made a most favourable 
impression. Let Russia beware! In such matters Jenkins 
is a most competent judge. 


It is said by some to be an open sieatiais whether the 
Eastern Question has given Prince Gortachakow cramp in the 
stomach, or Prince Gortschakow’s cramp in the stomach has 
given us ‘the’ Eastern Question. 


Mr. Mapleson has a'treat in store for the coming season, in 


tion of the play as a | the form of a ballet, written by Heinrich Heine for the English 


stage many years.ago, but never yet performed. The ‘subject 
of the ballet is a variation of the Faust legend. 


During the last week, on the occasion of the retirement of 
M. Bressant, a complimentary performance was given for him 
by his fellow-workers of the Théitre Frangais, Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt and M. Mounet-Sully appeared in a scene from 
Othello; and Les Caprices de Marianne was given with M. 
Delaunsy.in M. Bressant’s old part of Octave, and M. Worms 
in that of Célio. On this occasion the author's original inten- 
tion was so far carried out that the unities of place and time 
were broken by a change of scene at the end of the play. We 
doubt the wisdom of this alteration, and shall wait with 
curiosity the opinion of M, Vitu on the subject. M. Sarcey, 
no doubt, will also have his say, but M. Sarcey’s reputation is, 
to our thinking, much in excess of his talents. He is neither 
so keen nor so generous a critic as M. Vitu, and seldom loses 
an opportunity of asserting with needless aggressiveness the 
position which he has in some fashion acquired. It is said 
that he is held in such great respect because of his complete 
honesty in his critical functions. Candour, however, has 
often been a useful cluak for other qualities. 


To return, however, to M. Bressant. Of the performance 
with which his comrades have gracefully marked his retire- 
ment we may speak on a future occasion, but we must take the 
present for recording our sense of the great loss to the stage 
caused by his disappearance. A tribute has been paid to his 
great and peculiar talent in these columns in a former time, 
and it is needless to repeat the attempt then made to describe 
his attributes as an actor. It had been known .for some time 
that his retirement was inevitable, but the arrival of its actual 
occasion will have been almost as great a shock to those who 
only admired the player as to those who added to that admira- 
tion a liking and respect for the man. 


M. Mounet-Sully’s appearance as Othello does not seem to 
have been fortunate. “With a lack of judgment singular in an 
actor accustomed to a Frangais audience, he modelled his 
performance on those of Salvini and Rossi, was betrayed into 
various extravagances, and was laughed at for his pains. 
Mile. Sarah Bernhardt has, it appears, got into a trick of speak- 
ing in too low a tone except in moments of passion. 


Nobody supposes that the stage, any more than other human 
institutions, is all that it might be, but Mr. Irving’s lecture the 
other evening, at the Percy Barr Institute in Birmingham, 
should help in getting recognition for its higher aims. and uses 
The days are gone by when a schoolmaster had to request’ an 
actor as distinguished as Mr. Irving to withdraw his son from 
his “seminary,” in deference to the prejudices of other parents. 
Mr. Irving has still reason to complain that the actor's life is 
“held at arm’s length by social prejudice, and embittered by 
uncharitable censoriousness.” “ The profession,” no doubt, has 
itself largely to blame for this, though Mr. Irving protests that 
the worst offenders against good taste and decency are men who 
cannot “ without a strain of meaning be associated with the 
profession of acting.” We hope to see Mr. Irving’s lecture 
soon in one of the magazines. 


We have certainly improved in some things upon the 
dramatic criticism of our forefathers, Perhaps there is no 
critic now so powerful as Hazlitt was in his day; but that is 
partly because the number of papers and critics has inereased so 
enormously. But in looking at criticisms of Hazlitt’s date, one 
is strangely struck by the personal tone which they take asa 
matter of course—personal, that is, in the sense of discussing 
an actor’s physical “ points ” as if he were a wax figure. The 
system, no doubt, may have had some advantages; but we-can 
well afford in these days to go more “ round to work,” 


The Times startled its readers: some time ago with a “ terrific 
sura” on Dr. ‘Schliemann’s discoveries at Mycenez. It would 
be too much to say that the importance of these discoveries has 
sunk in public estimation since then, but certainly it has been 
shown that the Times did not act with its usual prudence in 


| warmly adopting all the. enthusiastic excavator’s conjectures. 
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Still the Times does not abate its enthusiasm. This week it 
rejoices loudly over the fact that ‘‘ the German Anthropological 
Society has presented Dr. Schliemann lately with a magnificent 
album, containing an allegorical title-page, in which his 
croaking critics are represented by toads squatting on a large 
toad-stool, while the Goddess of Victory crowns the indefatig- 
able discoverer.” The vagaries of new-born zeal are always 
touching. The Times is making up for its past indifference to 
art and ‘ scholarship.’ 


Mr. Alexander S, Murray, of the British Museum, is under- 
stood to be engaged upon an article on Dr. Schliemann’s 
‘Mycenm,’ to appear in the Nineteenth Century. The article 
will probably be very much opposed to Dr. Schliemann’s 
theories, 


Mr. Beresford Hope’s sense of humour must have been 
aroused, by his own observation on Tuesday in the House, that 
the trustees of the British Museum would be willing to lend 
for an indetinite period—as they cannot legally part with them 
altogether—some of the portraits they possess to the National 
Portrait Gallery. Most people will be quite ready to believe 
that the Museum would be very willing to part with its 
portraits; but it is not so easy to imagine anyone anxious for 
the loan of them for any, not to speak of an indefinite, period. 
The cheerless works of art, which—in company with a 
mysterious picture of the dodo—adorn some of the walls of 
the British Museum, can scarcely be said to rank among its 
attractions, and can only be rivalled by the famous gallery of 
kings at Holyrood. 


An extraordinary affray has taken place at Princeton, U.S. 
Fired with indignation at one of their number having been 
“drawn,” or, as the Americans have it, “ hazed,” by a sophomore, 
eight masked freshmen came into the offender's rooms, bound 
him to his-chair, and clipped off all his hair. So far there was 
no very serious harm done perhaps; but when the sophomore 
and his friends pursued a body of freshmen and fired at them 
pistols which they afterwards said were loaded with blank 
cartridge, the matter became very serious indeed. The fresh- 
men retaliated with ball cartridges, and the sophomore who 
had begun the whole business was seriously wounded. There 
seems to be no chance of the guilty person or persons being 
discovered. Fancy such an affair happening at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 


Let English travellers passing through Cologne beware of a 
certain magnificent shop in the Dom Platz, which contains a 
model of the cathedral. Within the doors of the cathedral 
itself lurks a fiend who, by persuasion, and in ove case of which 
we happen to know, by threats, induces the unwary to visit 
this shop, which to all appearance is as respectable as possible. 
Once in, the wayfarer will not come out again without bein g 
lightened of some of his money,’ and burdened with Eau de 
Cologne. 


Money has been produced at Wallack’s Theatre in New 
York, with Mr. Lester Wallack as Evelyn, and Mr. H. J. 
Montague as Deadly Smooth. The event of the evening, how- 
ever, was the reappearance of Mr. John Brougham as Stout. 
English playgoers who remember Mr, Brougham will join in 
the wish of the New York Herald critic, that Mr. Brougham 
may find an engagement which will permit him from time to 
time to appear in parts which will not tax his shattered powers, 
but will yet exhibit his genial talent. 


On May 6 an event will take place to which astronomers 
have long looked forward; the planet Mercury will cross the 
disc of the sun. The French Government has sent out two young 
savants, MM. Angot and Charles André, to observe the pheno- 
menon from the most favourable station, which happens to be 
Ogden, near Great Salt Lake. 


Among some fragments belonging to Mr. W. B, Scott, there 
have been discovered two more leaves of William Wager’s 
tragedy of The Cruell Debtter, hitherto only known to exist in 


a single leaf preserved in the British Museum. This play was 
licensed in 1564 or 1565, 


A wide circle of friends will be grieved to learn that Mr. W 
R. 8. Ralston lies dangerously ill at Paris, : ae 


The death is announced, at Vienna, of the 


German legal writer, Count Ludwig Arndts von Arnesberg, in a 


his seventy-fifth year. 


“ Indescribably pellucid tones that have the art of vibratin, | : 3 
in the innermost shrine of consciousness,” are, according to an 


American musical critic, the special possession of Mme. 
Nillson. 


May. 

The George Fleming, who is the author of the remarkable 
stories ‘A Nile Novel’ and ‘ Mirage,’ is, we believe, a 
lady. She is a Miss Fletcher, daughter of a once well-known 
American clergyman, who is now dead, and step-daughter of 
Mr. Eugene Benson, a distinguished American painter and 
littérateur. Mr. Benson and his family have for some time 
back been living in Rome, but they have lately made some 
extensive wanderings in Egypt, one production of which has 
been the admirable novels we have mentioned, 


It is remarked as an ominous fact that the Palazzo Pecci, 
the birthplace of Leo XIII, stands in the street which now 
bears the name of Cavour. Patriotic Italians accept this asa 
good omen for free Italy. 


A member of the Japanese Legation was observed to 
the other day before one of the shops now so familiar in our 
metropolis devoted to the sale of “Japanese” goods, and 
remain for some minutes lost in silent contemplation, after 
which he observed to his companion, “ What very extraordinary 
works of art these Europeans do produce.” 


They have revived the straw legend in Rome, where some 
of the functionaries of St. Peter’s sell straws to the faithful, 
which they declare to have been taken from the pallet whereon 
the Pope died in his dungeon. 


M. Siméon Luce, a well-known French scholar, has dis- 
covered in raking among the Archives some documents of the 
fourteenth century which show that the French King, 
Charles V., son of the prisoner of Poitiers, during the whole of 
his reign (1364-1880), extended an efficacious protection to 
the Jews, who had been persecuted, banished, and robbed 


A new American actor is expected at the Haymarket jp : 
"te 





without mercy by his predecessors. A prince of the blood, the. _ 


Comte d’Etampes, was appointed their judge and guardian of 
their privileges; Charles restored a great part of the Hebrew 
and Chaldee books which had been taken from them; and, in 
spite of the representations of his councillors, he refused, under 
the stress of pressing financial needs, to impose unjust taxes 
upon his Jewish subjects. This must have been an agreeable 
relief from the unpleasant custom of former kings of cancelling 
a portion of the claims which the Jews had against their 
subjects “for the benefit of their own souls;” but it was too 
good to last. Charles V. certainly had a better claim to be 
styled ‘the Wise” than most sovereigns who have borne that 
surname. | 


Miss Kate Pattison is engaged to play the part of the 
Countess Zicka in Mr. and Mrs, Kendal's provincial tour with 
Diplomacy. 


Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod will shortly give a course of 
lectures on “ Credit and Banking,” at King’s College, Strand. 


‘Marmorne’ is said to be by Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
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Albert, Mary.—Holland and Her Heroes. (Crown 8v0, pp. 284.) C. Kegaa 
Paul and Co. ' 

Chambers, G. F.—Handbook for Public Meetings. (Crown 8v0, PP- 114.) 
Stevens and Sons. 2s. 6d. 

Coope, Col. W. Jesser.—A Prisoner of War in Russia, (Crown 8vo, pp- 312) 
Sampson Low and Co. 

Davies, Dr. Maurice.—Fun, Ancient and Modern. In 2 vols, (Crown 8¥v0, PP- 
327, 308.) Tinsley Brothers. 21s. 

Dudgeon, R. E., .‘.D.—The Human Eye. (Crown 8yvo, pp. 92.) Hardwicke 
and Bogue. 

Hopkins, Eli‘ce.—Life and Letters of James Hinton. (Crown 8v0, pp- 371.) 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. - 

Keller, Dr. F.—Lake Dwellings, In 2 vols. Translated by J. B. Lee, FSA 
(Large demy 8vo.) Longmans. 42s, 
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Latham, Dr. R. G.—Memory Work of the English Grammar, (Crown 8vo, pp. 
100.) W. F. Jack. 

Palgrave, W. Clifford.—Hermann Agha. An Eastern Narrative. (Crown 8vo, 
pp. 400.) OC. Kegan Paul and Co, 

Phillips, Mrs, Alfred.—Benedicta. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Macmillan and Co. 
81s. 6d, 

Richardson, B. W., M.D.—The Future of Sanitary Science. (Crown 8vo, pp. 
47.) Macmillan and Co. 1s. 

Stewart, John.—Scripture Questions and Analyses of the Gospels and Acts. 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 248.) Central School Depdt. 

Stewart, John.—The English Examiner. (Crown 8vo, pp. 133.) W. F. Jack. 

Taylor, Sir Henry.—Critical Essays on Poetry. (Crown 8vo, pp. 316.) C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 

Told at Twilight. Stories in Verse. (Fcp. 8vo, pp. 104.) ©. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 

Wilson, A. J.—The Resources of Modern Countries. In 2 vols. (Demy 8vo, pp. 
401, 382.) Longmans. 








The Epitor cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 








THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEBELY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


OONTENTS OF No. 3,657, MARCH 2, 1878, 


Notes and Comments. 
Generals Jn Partibus. North Sch 4 The Khedive and the Porte. 
The F Act. 


The Income-Tax. factory 
Colonial Marriages. A Cold World to Conquer. 
Professional Education at the Universities, 

Poets and Personal Pronouns. 

Labours of Living.—Mrs. Carnation’s Private Theatricals. 


Trollope’s South Africa. Jebb’s Primer of Greek Literature. 
American Poets. - Guilty or Not Guilty. 


Stories . 
The Amazon and its Tributaries. A Noble Queen. 
Minor Notice. The Magazines, 


Drama. 


Variorum Notes. 


New Books and New Editions. 


Subscription, post free, 21 8s. 6d. per annum, 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 





D RE’S GREAT WORKS.—The BRAZEN SERPENT, 
CHRIST LEAVING THE PRZTORIUM, and CHRIST ENTERING 
JERUSALEM, each 33 by 22 feet, with Dream of Pilate’s Wife, Christian 
Martyrs, Battle of Ascalon.—At the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
DAILY, Ten to Six. One Shilling. 


ECTURES on BANKING, at KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON, by H. D. MACLEOD, Esq., M.A.—FOUR LECTURES on 
“CREDIT AND BANKING,” will be delivered on TUESDAYS, Marcu 
12, 19, 26, and Apri. 2, at Eight p.m. Admission to the Course, Five Shillings. 


For further particulars, apply to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, B.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


p# CENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 














IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

_ The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


(C)VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 
India, China, Japan, and Australia, The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 





Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from Southampton, via the 
Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Veniceevery Friday, and from 
the Overlend Mails, every Monday. 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


disi, with 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 
the fol tth Of APHil next, the Senate will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS tn 


Examinerships, Salaries. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Kach.) 


Two in Classics sseeseenseeseeee 2008 
Tope in Me English Languages) 199y, 


Present Examiners, 


Prof. Paley, M.A. 

Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E, 

Rev. Prof, Brewer, M.A. 

OC. Knight Watson, Esq., M.A. 
Brette, 


Two in The French Language ..,. 1000, { Per; 4: HB. Brotte, 

Prof. Buchheim, Ph.D. 
Two in The German Language .. 01. { prot’ Schaible BAD. M.D. 
“5 The Hebrew Text of the 


the Greek Text 
the New ' Testament, the} 501. { ¥,anbock Bensly, Heq., M.A. 
'vidences Pronk outtgg Re- 
ligion, i istory 
Two in Logie and Aorat Pio ites 
SOPAY wosesesnsusereseseseee acant, 
Prof. J. E, Thorold M.A. 
Two in Political Economy ......+. 308. | Yoo Rogers, 
batiy oo apodeme | Rev. Prof, Townsend, Meas FR.S. 
Two in Experimental Philosophy. .1201. ame » MA. 
W.J.R +» Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Two in Chemistry...+..seee++0. +2008, { Wea. Pussell, Baa, ’ 


hy eeeeeeree ee eeeetere 
Two in Comparative Anat 

and Zoology eeeeeeeeeee eseete 
Two in Geology and Paleontology . 751. 


Laws. 


Two in Jurisprudence, Roman Eo k, LL.D 
Law, Principles of Legistation, } 1001. Prof. E. CO, Clark, . 
and ‘senwanitendl tae ito, { Frederic Hiarvions, Hoy. M.A. 


Two in Equity and Real Property J. M. Solomon, » M 
" } 808. {5.tant. ce 


Two in Common Law and Law Arthur Charles, Beq., B.A., QC. 
Alfred Wills, Esq., LL.B., Q. 


mand Pci of ets} 
0 in und Robertson, +» M.A. 
Eng } 961. { Vacant. oe 


= in Botany and os 751. igoneee T. Masters, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
} roo. { @-3: Allman, Req., M.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 
* | Prof. E. Ray Lankester, 4.A.,F.2.5. ~ 
on 7 Rupert Jones, F.R.S. 
acan 


MEDICINE. 
Two in Medicine sere reece ereeeses [SS eh TRS. = 
J. * M.B. 
Two in Surgery .....ccccscecees 1508. {55's roe a : 
Two in Anatomy.....cscscceeses ni 
Two in Physiology......essssees roo. { Tier - M.D., F.B.S. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine .....++s 168 ee ie ae. 
Two in Materia Medica wt 751 Prof. Sydney , M.D. 
Phar maceutica t Chemistry eeee | Vecane 
Two in Forensic Medicine...+.... sot. { Tirwuas Beoreuscemea ee 


Wm. Parr, Esq., M.D., D.C.L., F.B.S. 


-R.8. 


lation to the origin and pre- 
and Pitas John Simon, Esq., C.B., D.C.L.,F. 


Two in Hygiene, Medicine in re- 
vention of Diseases, | 
RIS ckinddtsedssnnaees de 

Two in Sanitary Law and 

Engineering, Meteorology, ana $0i. 

Geology 


eeePereeeee ert eereeaee 


Prof. T. R. Fraser, M.D., F.R.S. 
Capt. Douglas Galton, O.B., F.R.8. 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
re-election 


Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
ee eee eee desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 26th. 


is particularly desired of any kind 
be made to its individual Members. 


University of London, By order of the Senate, 
Burlington oa W. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 


£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
* per post, One of 


BENNETT'S LADY'S GOLD WATCHES, 
beauty, and workmanship, with less action, air-tight 
Rerteet Se a ae a 
65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE. 


KINAHAN’S . L. L . WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HAssaLt says :—“ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
© Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d. 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. aa 

or 


W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations, 
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£4,000,000. 

Of which eee ee ae a aetii ot 
horised No. 19 of 1874, for the Construction pmen 
a er ani Railways therein mentioned. 3 
On behalf of the Government of the Cape of Good Hope, the Crown Agen 
for the Colonies hereby invite Tenders for Debentures representing £1,000,000 
sterling, being the Instalment of the Loan authorised by the above-named 
Act. 


The Loan is seeured on the General Revenues of the Government of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and will ee Sree annual drawings, to which One per 
cent. per annum, on the cumulative principle, will be devoted. The first 
drawing will take in March, 1879, for the period ending 15th April 
following, and will be conducted by a Notary Public, in the presence of the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, and of such of the Debenture Holders as may be 
pleased to attend. The numbers and values of the Bonds drawn on such 
occasions for pa: t will be oo in The Times and London Gazette for the 
information of those concerned. 

The Debentures will te uniform in character with the Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents. of the same Colony already in the market, and will be for sums of 
£500, £200, and £100 each, bearing interest from 15th October, 1877, at the rate 
of Four-and-a-Half per Cent. per annum, and they will be allotted to the highest 
bidders, provided the rates offered are not below £98 in money for every £100 
in Debentures. 

The purchase money will be required as follows :— 

£5 per cent. on application, and so much on the 15th instant as will leave £50 
per cent. payable as a final instalment on the 15th April, 1878. Persons 
desirous of paying up in full may do so at time of allotment, at a discount of 
Two per eent, per annum. 

After payment by the allottees into the Bank of England of the instalment 
due on allotment, they will receive at the Office of the Crown Agents, in 
exchange for the Banker’s receipt, Scrip Certificates to bearer, which will be 
exchanged for Debenture Bonds so soon as payment shall have been made in full, 

Tenders at a fraction of a Shilling other than Sixpence will not be preferen- 
tially accepted, and should the equivalent Tenders exceed the amount of the 
Debentures to be allotted, a pro rata distribution will be made. 


If no allotment be maie the amount forwardei, with the application, will be 

returned in full ; and if a portion only of theamount applied for be allotted, the 
surplus will be appropriated towards the payment of the Second Instalment. 
_ Applications in accordance with the annexed Form will be received by the 
undersigned at their Offices not later than One P.M. on Tuesday, the 12th inst., 
when they will be there opened in the presence of such of the applicants as may 
be pleased:to attend. 

Form of Tender, and Prospectus, showing the resources of the Colony and the 
financial condition of the Government, may be had on application to the Crown 
Agents, or to their Brokers, Messrs.. MULLENS, MARSHALL, & Co., 4 Lombard 
Street ; and Messrs, J. & A. Scrumerour, 18 Old Broai Street, E.C. 

The Act authorising the Loan is open to inspection at the Offices of the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 

PENROSE G. JULYAN, \ Crown Agents for the 
M, F, OMMANNEY, Colonies., 
Downing Street, London, 
March 6,.1878. 


(APE OF GOOD HOPE GOVERNMENT LOAN, 





FORM OF TENDER. 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE GOVERNMENT FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. 
LOAN, £4,000,000. 
Issued under Act No. 19 of 1874. Third Instalment of £1,000,000. 

GENTLEMEN —Be good enough to allot to me Debentures of the above Loan 
to the extent of B.......ccceeeees , for which I undertake to pay at the rate of 
Bs cttmiedensen -» for every £100 in Debentures ; and I hereby agree to accept 
the same, or any less amount, subject ‘to the conditions contained in your 
Advertisement, dated 6th day of March, 1878. 


T enclose herein the sum of £....... canteens being the uired deposit of 
Five per cent. on the amount applied for. ; Pa 

Name..... $0906.00 cease becces oeegessece o< 

Address....... Secevbebdewreewtesbdeneee 


SRO Ree eee eee eeeteeeee 


The Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
Downing Street, London, 8. W. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


aie AUTOTY Pis COMPANY are producers of Book 
u ons by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographica!, Numismatica 
Geographical,and other Learned Societies. . : a Reyal 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawing 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. os eae 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER. 
AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 


processes which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Pri 
fatal defect of fading. . nts, are free from the 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
86 RATHBONE PLACE, 
Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great. Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 
EXAMPLES of the ART of Poynter, WARD, Copr, CAVE THOMAS, Forp 
MApox-BRown, - SHIELDS, RownoTHamM, Harpy, D. G. RossErtt, 


BEAVIS, LEHMANN, MOREAU, TRAYER, GON . 
& NZALES, H 
c., &e., &, . : ’ » Hv, SziGNac, 


“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK,” 
By the Chevalier Drsanees. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY has succeeded in producing fine P 
Copies of this remarkable Modern Historical Painting, containing mearty Two 
Hundred Portraits of the Royal Family, the Aristocracy, and the Notabilities 
of a oe many of whom honoured the Painter with sittings. 

This Work is published in two sizes Plain, and one Colou ed, at 
prices, including a key to the Portraits mounted on cimaetnee 


& 8 
17 in. by 8 in., India Tint and Title ........ . 
$5 in. by 16 in, ditto .....ceseseees mance: 3 


47 in. by 21 in, Water Colours on Autctyye Base’. 1p As 
Catalogues on application. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE, 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX, 
General Manager, W'S. Bran, Director of Works, J, R. Sawyer, 





a 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. om 
MR. G. Py 





aa» bo IN Ss, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


most unique system of the adaptation of artificial and 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 
Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris).are rete 


WILL be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which expl pte 


in the most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless 


adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unn : and. by eure 
scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical den . is 


rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of to 
the gums and their life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and durability, are 
insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation isrenderedclearand distinct, 
In the administration of nitrous ozide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introducedan 
entirely new process. -_ 

TESTIMONIAL. 

‘* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten. 
tion displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have ob. 
tained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the per- 
fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

‘** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 

“Gq, H. Jones, Esq.” 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
‘*Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post freé from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury, 
All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. TUONDON, 





SUDDEN MOURNING. - 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery 
besides material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large orsmall families. 


TA Y’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 





K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
e ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the cele 

and manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long 

distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every 

pered by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92 Wigmore 
Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 1 

Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 
prepared by E.LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used €0 many years, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five 
Hundred Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, asoft bandage being worn round the body, 
while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post,on the 
of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage free. Double ditto, 
81s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage free. Umbilical ditto,42s. aud 52s. 6d. ; 


postage free. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to Joun WuITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are povous, light intexture, and inexpensive, #00 
are drawn on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7%. 6d4., 108., 16s. 
each ; postage free, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


OLLOWE2S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— Abscesses, 
rysipelas, Piles,—Unvarying success attends all who treat these 
according to the simple printed directions, wrapped round each pot and box. 
They are invaluable to the young and timid, whose sometimes 
endangers life. A little attention, moderate perseverance, and trifling expense 
will enable the most diffident to conduct any case to a happy issue without 
exposing secret infirmities to anyone. The Ointment. arrests the spreading 
inflammation, restrains the excited vessels, cools the overheated skin, alleviates 
throbbing and smarting pains, and gives great ease. The same directions sls0 
clearly point out when and how Holloway’s Pills are to be taken, that their 
purifying and powers may assist by adjusting and strengthening the 
constitution, 
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OETZMANN & CO., 
FURNISH YOUR’ 67,69, 71, 73, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
HOUSE NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
Veer FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &c. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. . 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wo 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 193, to 55s. 
Eleotro Forks—abie, from 243.; Spoons, from 21s, 
Papier Mache Téa Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56%. 95s, 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 

Dish Covers—Tin, 238.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 lia. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil, Moderator, ke. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dianer Services, &e. 


DEANE CO., 








46; King William Street, Li 


“THE. BEST ARTICLES. ff 

Fenders—Pright, 458, to 215; Bronze, 3s. to £6 
* Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c: 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travellitg, 
Bedsteads—Brase and Iron, witlt Bedding. . 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17%; 3d0., 52%.; 5 do, £6 6y,. vj 
Kitcheners—From 3 ft:, £3 52., ee oo £33. a : 
Kitchen Utensils,. Tunrnery Mate, &0. 
eecten Tools—lLawn Mowers, Rollcra; Hurdles, &0 

(Catalogues free.) 








“SANITAS.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and Antiseptic known. 
“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.” 


HE TIMES of December 6th, 1877, says:—In short, a very brief experience appears to have beem sufficient to prove the 
value of ‘SANITAS,’ which will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and disinfectant.” 


. QGaANITAS ” is the best preventive against the spread_of Small-pox; Typius: Hover; Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever; Foot-and- 
‘ 


Ir Is NON-POISONOUS, and has no in 
horities. 








Mouth, Cattle, and all Infectious Diseases. 
strongly recommended by the highest. medical. aut 


ee ee siete 
rj 


m on the finest clothing, furniture; carpeting, &c. It is 





as GANITAS ” is the only r preservative of Brrr kept in the house; twe-fluid ozs, 


costing a few pence, should be added to the 


9-gallon cask. Milk, Meats, Fish, and other Articles of Food, may be kept sweet and fresh by the use of SANITAS. 


“ QANITAS” should, be, used: in every Lavuypry to: bleach the clothes and prevent.the spread of infection.. A quart should, e 


be added to every 20 gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 





a GANITAS ” Prices: — Bottles, First Quality only, 1s., 1s. 6i.,.2s, 6d. Or in bulk, First Quality, 20s per gallon; Second 


Quality, 5s. 





TOILET “SANITAS.” 


This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. Used as a Mouth Wash it removes the odour of tobacco and«sweetens the breath: It serves all the’ 


purposes of Toilet Vinegars. In Elegant Bottles, at 2s. 6d. 





. GQANITAS. "Wherever a Disinfeetant or Antiseptic can be employed with useful results nothing is so effectual as 
“‘SANITAS.” Pamphlets, Testimonials, and all particulars free on application to the San1Tas Company, 57 Moorgate Street, London, B.C. 
4 ITAS” maybe had of ‘Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, Company. 


{ 


“The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.” 


VICKERS 
ANTIDACTIC 


Is the only known Effectual Remedy-for RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
Sold by Chemists, in bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., 
and lis. 
Depét:—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
LOWER THAMES STREET. - 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 


R Y’S CARACAS COCOA.— 
‘* A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


RY¥Y*@ BZETRA CT CF cocoa 
Of great value to invalids whe wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfiuous oil.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle. 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” 
Restores the Human Hair toits pristine hue, no matter atwhatage; 24. per bottle. 
“TOILET AND’ NURSERY POWDER,” 


beautifally Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure. 
Sold by all’ Chemista and Perfumers, 
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or direct from the 


GRATHEPRPUL— COMPORTIN Co. 
Peers se 
| (BREAKFASTY 
C0:-6 6 2. 
TAMES EPPS ™ GO.,, 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 1806, 





LADIES’ 
BELTS: SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
TS; Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC | SELF-ADJUSTING. TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, | To his lateMajesty William IV., and.to Her Majesty's 
&e., Army and aarp 
MapEToaxy |-o* STRAND, LONDOW:. 


N.B.—A. Femaie Attendant on Ladies. 


MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN é& POLSON'S CORN FLOUR | 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 





FOR THE’NURSERY; THE SICK’ ROOM, AND. THE FAMILY TABLE. if 


W EIGH YOUR CANDLES: Many foreign light-wei hts 

are. about; Ali theCandlésofPRICHS P DLE COMPANY 
LIMITED are intended to be exact weight without the wra: . Try their 
LIGHTS made without the pener-case. Order of: your.own dealer. 
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ONE SHILLING HANDBOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS | THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVE | 


a 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS FROM NATURE. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS, 

A SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN. WATER-COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MINIATURE PAINTING. 

THE ART OF FLOWER PAINTING. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS. 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 

THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING. 

AN ARTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HUMAN FIGURE, 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG AND DEER. 

THE ART OF MURAL DECORATION. 

THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAWING IN COLOURED CRAYONS. 

A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON LINEN. 

THE ART OF TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON GLASS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING IN PAINTING. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANING, REPAIRING, LINING, AND 
RESTORING OIL. PAINTINGS, 

DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR USES. 

THE ART OF BOTANICAL DRAWING. 


London: WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place; and all Booksellers, 
and Artista’ Colourmen 





MARCUS WARD &CO0.’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


oh 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR STUDENTS OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Royal 4to., cloth, price One Guinea. 


ART EMBROIDERY: a Treatise on the 


Revised Practice of Decorative Needlework. By M.S. Locxwoop and 
EB. Guaister. With Nineteen Plates in Colours, from Designs by THomas 


CRANE, 
‘The nin-teen plates in colour-printing testify to the taste and ability of 
thar designer, Mr. Thomas Crane. + + We consider the treatise a most 


awful wo.k, introducing sound principles into the art of decorative needlework, 
and giving the necessary practical hints for carrying them out.’’—7he Queen. 
‘-fystematic and compiete.”—Daily News. 


EXAMPLES for FRET-CUTTING and WOOD 


CARVING. By F. E. Hutae, F.L.S., F.S.A., Author of “ Plants: their 
Natural Growth and Ornamental Treatment.” Twenty-four large Plates 
of Original Designs in Mono-tint. Large imperial 4to., handsome 
illaminated Cover, price 7s. 6d. 


* Combining practical work upon good designs with study of Art ay gl 
Daily News. 
“ Of great service and value to the novice. . . . We can heartily com- 
mond it.”—Furntture Gazette, 


ITEROES of NORTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


By N. D'Anvens. With numerous Illustrations and Map. 8vo., cloth 
extra, price 5s. 


* Rich in romantic interest.”—Daily News. 

“ A book which is a real acquisition to the Library of Travel.” —Spectator, 
** Complete and vividly written.”— World. 

“ Charmingly printed and illustrated, and very readable.””"—Art Journal. 
‘“‘ A stirring and pathetic record of African exploration.”’— Graphic. 


Just published. 


HEROES of SOUTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


By N. D’Anvers, Author of “ Heroes of North African Discovery.” 8vo., 
with numerous Lilustrations, cloth extra, 5s. 


This volume coutains an account of Mr, Stanley’s recent travels, an 
showing his latest discoveries. y els, and @ map 


Complete Catalogue of Publications, post free, on application. 


London and Belfast: MARCUS WARD & CO. 








Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, with many Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS: THEIR CURE AND 
PREVENTION. 


By FREDK. EDWARDS, Junior, Author of “ Our Domestic Fireplaces,” &c. 


“ We cordially recommend this successful attempt to teach af 
too often neglected, rules, The great charm of rr treatise is eee ae 
and practica! usefulness. Attention to the facts Mr. Edwariis has indicated in 
it will save landlords and householders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety.” 


Building News, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO.. at No.5 N j 
f 0. . 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and published ty 
ARTHUR PBRCY MILLAR, at 136 Strand, London, in the County of Middlesex.--BaTcnpaY, Match 9, 1878. ’ sis 
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NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, a. ah 











Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &. 3 7 

“A most interesting and fascinating book, which fully sustains the 
high reputation. The plot is skilfally carried out. The characters are origina 
and charmingly drawn.”—Court Journal. ur fF: 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. ByMrs. Mou. 


WoRTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &, 3 y i. ; 


. By Mrs. ae. 
A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs, AUN 


oot 


THIRD EDITION of RUBY’ GREY,” By 


W. Heprwortu Dixon. 3 vols. 


MADGE. By Lady Durrus-Harpy. 3 vols, 


“A charming and powerful story. In design, interest, and art ‘ Madge’ 
passes all Lady Hardy’s previous achievements,”’—/ost, ; oe 


TWICE LOVED. By Atice Kine, Author of 


*« Queen of Herself,” &c. $8 vols. 
“ A fresh, genial, and vigorous novel.” —AMessenger, 


The MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Anne Bgaum, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A good, agreeable, and striking story.”—Sunday Times. 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquorm, Author 


of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ This novel will be read with much interest.”"—Giobe. 


— 


HURST & BLACKBTT, Publisherz, 13 Great Marlborough Street, si 





NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE, — 








RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. ° 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, re 
With Illustrations by Epcar Gregme, Large crown $v, 
[On Wednesday. Re: 
SECOND EDITION, nearly ready. “ 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


SOUTH “AFRICA 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Two vols., large crown 8vo., with Maps, 30s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





1878 Edition, now ready, price 50s., elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM 

a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great 
and Ireland, by EpwarRD WaLrorb, M.A., late Scholar of Baliol College, 
Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs- 
Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage at thelr 
disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, their Town A 
Country Residences, Clubs, &c, 4 


London : HARDWICKE & BOGUE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
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COLLINS'S ADVANCEO SCIENCE SERIES. 


Just published, post 8vo., cloth, 206 pp., price 2s. 6d. 


rT EXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. By J. H. Conngm - 
a F.G.S., Author of “A Handbook to the Mineralogy of Cornwall 
on.” 
Vol. I. The GENERAL PRINCIPLES of MINERALOGY, with 579 Illustra 
tions, Examination Questions, and a Copious Index. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, & CO., London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 











Just published, price One Shilling. 


RELIGION OF HUMANIT Y.—The ANNUAL 
ADDRESS delivered at the Positivist School, 19 Chapel S$ Lamb's 
Conduit Street, W.C., on the FesTivaL of HuMAnNiry, January By 
RICHARD CONGREVE. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 
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